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PREFACE 


Nothing has been so recklessly abused and so 
grossly misunderstood as the term Social Science^ 
as it is taken now in our country. It seems as 
though many people look on this term as synony- 
mous with the most radical socialism, with which, 
however, it has no kinship whatever except in the 
linguistic genealogy of “ Social." 

Social Science means nothing but the technique 
of the scientific study of social phenomena, or the 
scientific investigation of human social life ; hence 
law, politics, economics, history, anthropology, ethno- 
logy, psychology, sociology, comparative philology, 
and anthropo- geography — these are its typical cate- 
gories. . 

This series of readings is intended primarily for 
the use of the English classes in higher schools, but 
due care has been exercised to present in a har- 
monious unity only those materials that may be 
suitably adopted from well-recognized authorities in 
the respective fields. Thus it is hoped that it may 
serve, at the same time, for the use of the classes 
in sociology and other branches of social science in 
the study of original English materials. 

To make the books readable as well as logically 
consistent, selections have been made from a large 
number of authorities — books and periodicals — , and 
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put together, sometimes partly rewritten, in such a 
manner that the same chapters and even the same 
sections frequently consist of materials from several 
different sources. For this reason, the editor has 
preferred not to indicate the sources in detail. It 
should be mentioned, however, that in the present 
volume, Westermarck’s Moral Ideas,'* Sumner's 
** Folkways," and Frazer's ** Golden Bough " have 
been most widely quoted. 

Kisaburo Kawabe. 

Matsue Koto-Gakko. 

February, 1927. 
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MORAL IDEAS AND 
SOCIAL LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF MORAL LIFE 

SECTION I. 

The assumption of causation is the major premise 
of science. To science, nature is an all-inclusive 
system ; that is, whatever we can observe or know 
is a part of the order of nature, each pebble or 
blade of grass, each wavelet on lake or sea, the 
path of every snowflake in January, every act or 
thought of man is an item, itself more or less simple 
or complex, in the course of nature. So far as we 
can observe each item in the course of nature appears 
when, and where, and as it does, because of its 
relations to the other items in the course of nature. 
Whatever may be true of ultimate causation, lying 
behind all phenomena, of it science as such can say 
nothing. So deep our observation does not pene- 
trate. From such ultimate causation the scientist 
utterly abstracts. With it, as a scientist, he has 
nothing to do. To him, as a scientist, the word 
causation means nothing but the conditioning of 
phenomena by each other. 
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As extending knowledge has pushed back the 
frontier of the unexplained, the area of the superna- 
tural, in that ancient sense, has been diminished 
until now all material events are, by most educated 
people, regarded as ** natural,*' in the sense of being 
caused by antecedent items in the course of nature. 
Yet the old dualism between that which is caused 
and that which is done is so far maintained in 
thought that the activities of men are still generally 
regarded as external to the course of nature — 
to the domain of the mutual causation of phenomena. 
Thus it is that people commonly restrict the term 

natural science " to those sciences which deal with 
material phenomena. But according to the view 
here proposed, sociology should be a natural 
science ; and man should see himself as standing 
in the midst of the order of nature, his own life a 
part of nature's process, caused and causing. 

There need no longer be any dualism between 
things caused and things done ; all things observed 
by man, including his own thoughts and acts, are 
caused, in the sense that they appear to issue out 
of their interrelationship with the conditioning facts 
of nature. And it is possible to believe that all 
things observed by man are also done, in the sense 
that they all are manifestations of all-pervading 
power or powers from whose continuous operation 
all phenomena proceed. 

The word sociology " celebrates the thorough- 
going adoption of the scientific method in the study 
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of human life. We cannot wholly explain any 
given individual life ; for to do so would require us 
to distinguish all the causal conditions affecting it 
by an analysis not only qualitative but quantitative. 
But we can recognize qualitatively many kinds of 
causes that affect many lives, and can compare the 
variations of a given cause with the variations of 
its characteristic effect in many lives so as to arrive 
at an approximate estimate of its importance to the 
general weal. Human expreience is not an exception 
to the law of cause and effect, but simply the most 
intricate exhibition of it. 

SECTION 2. 

So far as we know, animal life blossoms inot 
individual consciousness only after the development 
of rather highly organized nervous systems. It is 
only when consciousness accompanies the issuance 
of action out of apparently possible alternatives that 
we call the action ** choice.” But the same purpose 
is served and often the same appearance is presented 
to the observer by the issuance of responses out of 
alternative stimulations on the part of animals with- 
out developed brains or apparent consciousness. 
Even the decapitated frog, after failing with the 
first respbnse, will “pause as if for deliberation,” 
and then another ganglion in his spinal cord will 
function in what appears to be a maturer decision. 
And the acts of man himself are not always accom- 
panied by consciousness ; indeed a great proportion 
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of his habitual conduct is purely automatic, including 
determination between alternative causes. It seems to 
be primarily when there is friction or a hitch in the 
process that the choice between alternatives is 
accompanied by consciousness. Apparently cons- 
ciousness helps us over the hitch. 

Developed brains retain the tendency to repeat 
past responses. Such brains have a mass of cells 
unspecialized until they get special tendencies and 
connections as results of past functioning. These 
special' tendencies to repeat former responses and to 
set up former connections are the physical aspect 
of what we call memory and habit. As a result of 
these acquired tendencies to the renewal of former 
activity our actions result not only from existing 
external stimuli, but also in part from the inwardly 
revived stimulations of the past. Present incitations 
and the renewal of past stimulations unite, when 
congruous, to establish a tension toward the corre- 
sponding response. And when contrasting stimula- 
tions, awakening opposing tensions, arrive simulta- 
neously, either directly out of the present or 
indirectly out of the past, then there necessarily 
results either suspense and inaction or ''choice.” 
All "social control” and all attempts to make "a 
better world ” of human conduct and experience 
are based upon the fact, and the practical recogni- 
tion of the fact, that the thoughts and words and 
acts of men are included in the realm of orderly 
causation. 
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We reveal our practical acceptance of tlie fact of 
the causation of psychic phenomena in our common 
speech : We say, If I had known, if I had seen, 
if I had heard — I should have done,'' and what we 
sec and know is caused by that which arrives by 
eye and ear and other senses. We sec and hear 
only what comes within the range of our vision 
and our hearing. We are dependent for the character 
and the fact of our ideas, sentiments and deeds upon 
the environment that affects us. Helen Keller, with all 
her gifts, declared that she “had no soul" till she 
was seven years old, when external causes began 
to play an increasing part in her life. The wild 
barbarians who roamed the forests of northern 
Europe two thousand years ago could not be 
Christians, for they had never heard of Christ, they 
could not live the life led by their cultured des- 
cendants today although, if anthropologists are 
right, they were as well endowed by nature as the 
present generation, for the individual is not free so 
to outstrip the society into which he is born. To 
be born and reared in the environment afforded by 
an inland village in China, remote from all the 
ideas of the Occident, would necessarily result in a 
widely different course of life from that which would 
result' from birth and rearing in Paris or London, 
though all other conditions of individual possibility 
were the same. 

SECTION 3. 

Yet barbarians and savages are far from thought* 
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less. Moreover, they cannot be called pure indivi- 
dualists, even if they are pure egoists ; for their ego 
is tribal. Even the desire for survival under certain 
circumstances is desire for group survival, and what we 
have called the instinct of partisanship makes the savage 
feel group injuries as injuries to himself and group 
aggrandizement as his own. Being neither thought- 
less nor pure individulists they reflect upon their 
ways, and reflect upon them as group ways. And so 
activities which come into being by what is as purely 
a process of natural causation as the evolution of 
plants, later are cherished as objects of rational 
approval. Indeed the rational approvals which come 
to be mixed with such activities are themselves 
natural products of organic tendency and environ- 
ment. Social activities may continue without any 
element of rational approval, or even in spite of an 
unwilling and therefore partly suppressed disappro- 
val. But activities that have come to include an 
overtone of rational approval are what Sumner 
calls Mores} Reflection guided by group interest 
develops more or less clear generalizations as to 
what is good group policy, and the definite and 
consistent system ot activities which are prized and 

1 Sumner, Folkways^ preface iii : « I also took up again the 

I-atin word * mores * as the best I could find for my purpose. I mean 
by it the popular usages and traditions, when they include a judg- 
ment that they are conducive to societal welfare, and when they 
exert a coercion on the individual to conform to them, although they 
are not co-ordinated by any authority.” 
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insisted on by tlie group judgment as the accepted 
methods of attaining desired ends is the portion of 
social activity which may be spoken of as the 
institutions of the group. 



CHAPTER II 


MORAL CODES 

SECTION I. 

The ethnographers write of a tribe that tlie 
" morality ” in it, especially of the women, is low 
or high, etc. This is technical use of morality, — ^ 
as a thing pertaining to the sex relation only or 
especially, and the ethnographers make their pro- 
positions by applying our standards of sex behavior, 
and our form of the sex taboo, to judge the folk- 
ways of all people. All that they can properly say 
is that they find a great range and variety of usages, 
ideas, standards, and ideals, which differ greatly 
from ours. Some of them are far stricter than ours. 
Those we do not consider nobler than ours. 
We do not feel that we ought to adopt any ways 
because they are more strict than our traditional 
ones. We consider many to be excessive, silly, and 
harmful. A Roman senator was censured for im- 
propriety because he kissed his wife in the presence 
of his daughter. 

When, therefore, the ethnographers apply con- 
demnatory or depreciatory adjectives to tlie people 
whom they study, they beg the most important 
question which we want to investigate ; that is, 
What are standards, codes, and ideas of chastity, 
decency, propriety, modesty, etc., and whence do 
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they arise ? The ethnographical facts contain the 
answer to this question, but in order to reach it we 
want a colorless report of the facts. We shall find 
proof that immoral never means anything but 
contrary to the mores of the time and place. 

Therefore the mores and the morality may move 
together, and there is no permanent or universal 
standard by which right and truth in regard to 
these matters can be established and different folk- 
ways compared and criticised. Only experience pro- 
duces judgments of the expediency of some usages. 
For instance, ancient people thought pederasty was 
harmless and trivial. It has been well proved to 
be corrupting both to individual and social vigor, 
and harmful to interests, both individual and col- 
lective. Cannibalism, polygamy, incest, harlotry, and 
other primitive customs have been discarded by a 
very wide and, in the case of some of them, unani- 
mous judgment that they are harmful. On the 
other hand, in the Avesta} spermatorrhea is a crime 
punished by stripes. The most civilized peoples 
also maintain, by virtue of their superior position in 
the arts of life, that they have attained to higher 
and better judgments and that they may judge the 
customs of others from their own standpoint. For 
three or four centuries they have called their own 
customs Christian,*' and have thus claimed for them 
a religious authority and sanction which they do 
not possess by any connection with the principles 

1 Darmstetter, Zend-Avesta, 1, loo. 
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of Christianity. Now, however, the adjective seems 
to be losing its force. The Japanese regard nudity 
with indifference, but they use dress to conceal the 
contour of tlie human form while the Occidentals use it 
to enhance, in many ways, the attraction. ‘‘ Christian 
mores have been enforced by the best breechloaders 
and ironclads, but the Japanese now seem ready to 
bring superiority in those matters to support their 
mores. It is now a known and recognized fact 
that the missionaries have unintentionally and unwit- 
tingly done great harm to nature people by inducing 
them to wear clothes as one of the first details of 
civilized influence. In the usages of nature peo- 
ples there is no correlation at all between dress 
and sentiments of chastity, modesty, decency, and 
propriety. 

SECTION 2 . 

The fact that human beings have natural func- 
tions the exercise of which is unavoidable but be- 
comes harmful to other human beings, in a rapidly 
advancing ratio, as greater and greater numbers are 
collected within close neighborhood to each other, 
makes it necessary that natural functions shall be 
regulated by rules and conventions. The passionate 
nature of the sex appetite, by virtue of which it 
tends to excess and vice, forces men to connect it 
with taboos and regulations which also are conven- 
tional and institutional. The taboos of chastity, 
decency, propriety, and modesty, and those on all 
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sex relations are therefore adjustments to facts of 
human nature and conditions of human life. It is 
never correct to regard any one of the taboos as 
an arbitrary invention or burden laid on society by 
tradition without necessity. Very many of them 
are due originally to vanity, superstition, or pri- 
mitive magic, wholly or in part, but they have 
been sifted for centuries by experience, and those 
which we have received and accepted are such as 
experience has proved to be expedient. 

It follows that, in history and ethnography, the 
mores and conduct in any group are independent 
of those of any other group. Those of any group 
need to be consistent with each other, for if they 
are not so the conduct will not be easily consistent 
with the code, and it is when the conduct is not 
consistent with the code which is current and pro- 
fessed that there is corruption, discord, and decay 
of character. So long as the customs are simple, 
naive, and unconscious, they do not produce evil in 
character, no matter what they are. If reflection is 
awakened and the mores cannot satisfy it, then 
doubt arises ; individual character will then be cor- 
rupted and the society will degenerate. 

Chastity, modesty, and decency are entirely in- 
dependent Oi each other. The ethnographic proof 
of this is complete. Chastity means conformity to 
the taboo on the sex relation, whatever its terms 
and limits may be in the group at the time. 
Therefore, where polyandry is in the mores, women 
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who comply with it are not unchaste. Where there 
are no laws for the conduct of unmarried women 
they are not unchaste. It is evidently an incorrect 
use of language to describe the unmarried women 
of a tribe as unchaste, unless there is a rule for 
them. It can only mean that they violate the rule 
of some other society, and that can be said always 
about those in any group. There are cases in 
which women wear nothing but are faithful to a 
strict sex taboo, and there are cases where they go 
completely covered but have no sex taboo. Decency 
has to do with the covering of the body and with 
the concealment of bodily functions. Modesty is 
reserve of behavior and sentiment. It is correla- 
tive to chastity and decency, but covers a far wider 
field. It arrests acts, speech, gestures, etc., and 
repels suggestions at the limit of propriety wher- 
ever that may be set by the mores. Propriety is 
the sum of all the prescriptions in the mores as to 
the right and proper behavior, or as to the limit of 
degree which prevents excess or vice. It is not 
dictated in laws. It is a floating notion. From 
time to time, however, dictates of propriety arc 
enacted into police regulations. Propriety is gua- 
ranteed by shame, wdiich is the sense of pain due 
to incurring disapproval because one has violated the 
usage which the mores command every one to 
observe. It is narrated of Italian nuns wlio had 
been veiled even from each other for hah a lifetime 
that when turned out of their convents they suffeir 
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td from exposmg their faces the same sliame that 
other women would suffer from far greater exposure. 
It could not be otherwise. Mohammedan women, 
if surprised when bathing, cover first the face. 
They are distinguished from non-Mohammedan 
women by the veil ; therefore this covering is to 
them most important. Chinese women, whose feet 
have been compressed, consider it indecent to ex- 
pose them. Within a generation the public latrines 
in the cities of continental Europe have been made 
far more secluded and private than they formerly 
were. Within ten years there has been a great 
change of standard as to the propriety of spitting. 
Beyond the domain of propriety lie the domains of 
politeness, courtesy, good manners, seemliness, breed- 
ing, and good form. The definition depends on 
where the line is drawn. That point is always 
conventional. It is a matter of tradition and social 
contact to learn where it lies. It never can be 
formulated. Habit must form a feeling or taste by 
which new cases can be decided. There are persons 
and classes who possess such social prestige that 
they can alter the line of definition a small distance 
and get the change taken up into the mores, but it 
is the mores which always contain and carry on the 
definitions and standards. Therefore it is to the 
mores that we must look to find the determining 
causes or motives, the field of origin, the corrective 
or corrupting influences, and tlie educative opera- 
tiorrs, which account for all the immense and con- 
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txadictory variety of the folkways, under chastity, 
decency, modesty, propriety, etc. 

SECTION 3. 

An Australian husband assumes that his wife 
has been unfaithful to him if she has had oppor- 
tunity. In most tribes women are not allowed to 
converse or have any relations whatever with any 
men but their husbands, even with their own grown- 
up brothers. Veth thinks that the observance of 
the sex taboo by Dyak wives has been exaggerated, 
but that, at least on the west coast, it is better 
than that of the Malay women. The young unmar- 
ried women among the sea Dyaks take great 
license, and the custom of lending daughters exists, 
but such customs are unknown on the west coast. 
On the Andaman Islands there is no sex taboo for 
the unmarried and they use license. The girls are 
modest, and when married conform to the taboo of 
marriage. Their husbands do not fall far short of 
them. The women will not renew their leaf aprons 
in the presence of each other. The Yakuts use 
leather guarantees of their wives and daughters, 
similar to the mediaeval device, which always im- 
plies that the wife will make use of any opportunity. 
The Yakut women wore garments even in bed. 
The Eskimo of eastern Greenland do not disapprove 
of a husbandless mother but of a childless wife. 
Bushmen women observe a stricter taboo than their 
Kaffir neighbors. They refuse illicit relations with 
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the latter, although the Kaffirs are a superior race. 
The Zulu women observe a strict taboo with note- 
worthy fidelity. Madame Pommerol represents the 
Arab women of the nomadic or scminomadic tribes 
of southern Algiers as destitute of moral training. 
They have no code of morals or religion. [What 
she means is that they have no character by 
education.] They shun men, but handle the veil in 
a coquettish manner according to artificial and exces- 
sive usages. They act only between impulses of 
desire and fear of fathers or husbands. Fidelity has 
no sense, since they do not feel the loyalty cither 
of duty or affection. The Mayas of the lowest 
classes send out their daughters to earn their own 
marriage portions. On the Palau Islands mothers 
train their daughters to make gain of themselves in 
the local shell money and bring the same to their 
parents. The girls become armengols ; that is, they 
live in the clubhouses which are the residences of 
the young men, where they do domestic work and 
win influence. An insult to such a woman is an 
insult to the club. The origin of the custom was 
in war; the women were captives. Some are now 
given in tribute. The custom is not a pure expres- 
sion of sensuality. As there is no family life this 
is the woman’s chance to know men and influence 
them. It is rated as education. Semper quotes 
native justification of the custom. A man’s young 
last-wedded wife complained to his older wife that 
he made her serve the annengols. The older wife 
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told her to remember ^ that she had herself enjoyed 
this life and had been served by the married womeo* 
All girls liked to earn the money by which, wfcen 
they came home, they got husbands. It was anci- 
ent custom and must be obeyed. If the married 
women refused to do their duty, the men would 
not be served, for a married woman might never 
show the world that she was on intimate terms 
with her husband. That would be mugul^ and when 
once that word lost its force the whole island would 
perish. A woman argued to Semper that the custc«n 
was a good one because it gave the women a 
chance to see the other islands, and because they 
learned to serve and obey the men. It was, she 
said, their sacred duty. Any girl who did not go 
abroad as an armengol would get the reputation of 
being stupid and uncultivated, and would get no 
husband. Cases in which husbands are indifferent 
to the fidelity of wives to the marriage taboo occur, 
but they are rare. In some Arabic tribes of Sahara, 
even those in which the struggle for existence is 
not severe, fathers expect daughters to ransom tliem- 
selves from the expense of their rearing by pro- 
stitution. The notion of sex honor has not yet 
overcome the sense of pecuniary loss or gain. The 
more a woman gains, the more she is sought in 
marriage afterwards. Tuareg married women enter 
into relations with men not their husbands Kke 
those of women with their lovers in the woman 
cult of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in central 
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These women have decent and becoming 
f^miincrs, with much care for etiquette. A thirteenth- 
century writer says of the Mongol women that 
they are chaste, and nothing is heard amongst 
them of lewdness, but some of the expressions they 
use in joking are very shameful and coarse.** The 
Same is true now. An Arab author is cited as 
stating that at Mirbat women went outside the city 
at night to sport with strange men. Their ow’n 
husbands and male relatives passed them by to seek 
other women. Amongst the Go wane people in 
Kordofan (who seem now to be Moslems) a girl 
cannot marry without her brother*s consent. To get 
this she must give to her brother an infant. She 
finds the father where she can. 

SECTION 4. 

It is the rule of good breeding everywhere to 
restrict all bodily functions and to conceal them, 
such as gaping, sneezing, coughing, clearing the 
throat and nose, and to restrain all exuberant ex- 
pressions of joy, pain, triumph, regret, etc., but the 
limits cannot be defined. They lie in the current 
practice of the society in which one lives. They 
are not rational. At the same time they are logi- 
cal. They are correctly deduced from a broad 
vifew of policy. 

It results from the study of the cases that naked- 
ness is never shameful when it is unconscious. The 
saitie is true of everything under the head of 
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decency. It is consciousness of a difference between 
fact and the rule set by the mores which makes 
indecency and produces harm, for that difference, if 
disregarded, is immorality. 

At the earliest stage of the treatment of the body 
we find motives of utility and ornament mixed 
with superstition and vanity and quickly developing 
connections with magic, kin notions, and goblin- 
ism. Modesty and decency are very much later 
derivatives. 

Cases may be adduced to prove that the taboo 
of concealment does not always attach to the parts 
of the body to which it attaches in our traditions. 
Hottentot women wear a head cloth of gay Europe- 
an stuff. They will not take this off. The Herero 
think it a great cause of shame if a married woman 
removes this national head covering in the presence 
of strangers. They wear very little else. A woman 
who stood for her photograph would more readily 
have uncovered all the rest of her body than her 
head. The Guanches thought it immodest for a 
woman to show her breasts or feet. Yakut women 
roll cord on the naked thigh in the presence of men 
who do not belong to the house, and allow them- 
selves to be seen Uncovered to the waist, but they 
are angry if a man stares at their naked feet. In 
some places the Yakutes attach great importance 
to the rule that young wives should not let their 
husband’s male relatives see their hair or their 
feet. In mediaeval Germany a respectable woman 
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thought it a great disgrace if a man saw her naked 
feet. The Indian woman of those tribes of the 
northwestern coast of North America which wear 
the labret are as much embarrassed to be seen 
without it as a white woman would be if very in- 
completely dressed. The back and navel are some- 
times under a special taboo of concealment, especi- 
ally the navel, which is sacred, as above noticed, 
on account of its connection with birth. Peschel 
quotes private information that a woman in the 
Philippine Islands put a shirt on a boy in order to 
cover the navel and nothing more. In her view 
nothing more needed to be covered. Man^ peoples 
regard the navel as of erotic interest. Instances 
occur in the Arabian Nights. It is very improper 
for a Chinese woman who has compressed feet to 
show them. Thomson gives a picture which shows 
the feet of a woman, but it was very difficult, he 
says, ta persuade the woman to pose in that way. 
Chinese people would consider the picture obscene. 
No European would find the slightest suggestion of 
that kind in it. An Arab woman, in Egypt, cares 
more to cover her face tlian any other part of her 
body, and she is more careful to cover the top or 
back of her head than her face. It appear^ that if 
any part of the body is put under a concealment 
taboo for any reason whatever, a consequence is 
that the opinion grows up that it never ought to 
be exposed. Then interest may attach to it more 
than to exposed parts, and erotic suggestion may 
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be connected with it. The tradition in which we 
are educated is one which has a long history, and 
which has embraced the Aryan race. To us it 
seems “ natural and “ true in itself.*' It includes 
some primitive and universal ideas of magic and 
goblinism which have been held far beyond the Aryan 
race. Shame and modesty are sentiments which are 
consequences produced in the minds of men and women 
by unbroken habits of fact, association, and sugges- 
tion in connection with dress and natural functions. 
Tt does not seem ** decent " to break the habits, or 
decency consists in conforming to the habits. How- 
ever, t\}f whole notion of decency is held within 
boundaries of habit. Orientals and Moslems now 
have such different habits from Occidentals that 
latrines are very differently constructed for them and 
for Occidentals. 

SECTION 5. 

The rules of propriety apply to all the acts of 
life, but especially to those which take place in the 
presence or neighborhood of others ; still more especi- 
ally to those which affect others. A large section 
of such lules deals with the ordinary intercourse pf 
•persons of the two sexes, and regulates details of 
-the sex taboo which are less important. Crawley 
gives a list of cases in which brother and sister, 
fathPr and daughter, are separated by the sex 
taboo. A woman of Omaha tribe, whether married 
or not, if she walked or rode alone would ruin, her 
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reputation as a virtuous woman. She may ride or 
walk only with her husband or near kinsman. In 
other cases she gets another woman to go with^ 
her. Young men arc forbidden to speak to girls, if 
they meet two or more on the road, unless they 
are akin. ' A chief never ate with his guests amongst^ 
the tribes on the upper Missouri. He sat by and 
served them, meanwhile preparing the pipe to be 
smoked afterwards.^ Junker was warned that, in 
passing a princess in Buganda, he must not touch 
her robe of oxhide, for that would be an insult to 
her. If a woman of the Mongbottu gives coloring 
matter to a man, that is undue familiarity and will 
occasion the wrath of an offended husband. An 
Andaman Islander, if he has occasion to speak to 
a married woman older than himself, must do it 
through a third person. He must not touch his 
younger brother's or cousin's wife, or his wife's 
sister. Women are restricted in the same way as 
to the husband's elder brother, or male cousin, or 
his brother-in-law. The relations of relatives in law 
are a chapter in propriety. 

In modern Korea women are secluded. It is not 
proper to ask for them. Women have been put to 
death by fkthers or husbands, or are reported to 
have <:ommitted suicide, when strange men, by 
accident or design, have touched their hands. ’ A 
servant wotnait gave as a reason for not saving 
her mistress from a fire in the ‘bouse that she ted 
been touched by a man, in the confusion, and 4vas 
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not worth saving. In China, if a foreigner asks 
about the ladies, he is taken to refer to the mother, 
not the wife, of the Chinaman. A young wife is 
not allowed, amongst the southern Slavs, to address 
comrades in the great-family house by their names, 
" out of modesty/' She gives them special names, 
adopted for her intercourse with them. She is guilty 
of great impropriety if she chats with her husband 
in the presence of her parents-in-law. 

To a great extent the legislation of Mohammed 
consisted in accomplishing reforms and innovations 
for which the Arabs were almost ready. When he 
tried to introduce ideas of his own, changing the 
mores, he failed. He tried many times to put a 
stop to the usages of mourning which were violent 
and excessive, — loud outcries, destruction of clothes 
and furniture, blackening the walls of the house and 
one’s face, and shearing the beard. He did not 
succeed. These were ancient and popular customs 
and they were maintained. It is improper for any 
Moslem, male or female, to uncover the head. 
They uncover the feet to show respect. This was 
Semitic and is Oriental. Robertson Smith thinks 
that the reason was that the shoes could not be 
washed, unless they were mere linen socks, such as 
were used in the Phoenician sacred dress. By 
Moslem rules strangers should never see or hear a 
man's wives. Physicians may see only the affected 
parts of a woman. A traveler returning home may 
not enter his own house at night. Two persons of 
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the same sex must never bare the body between 
the waist and the knee in presence of each other. 
The Korean contains elaborate rules for women as 
to the concealment of parts of the body, and as to 
movements of the body and gestures as limited by 
propriety. Neatness, care, and order are religious 
duties ; also devices to preserve and enhance beauty. 
To an Arab, a blow on the back of the neck is more 
insulting than one on the face. It is not proper for 
a man to look any Moslem woman in the face. When 
Vambery, talking to a lady, raised his eyes to her 
face she sternly told him to behave with propriety, 

SECTION 6. 

Kissing is another occasion for special rules of 
propriety. In China and Japan kissing is regarded 
with disgust. It is unknown amongst Polynesians, 
Malays, negroes, and Indians of South America. 
They rub noses, or bite, or smell, instead. It is 
said of a Samoan girl, also, that she looks upon 
kissing with disgust. So far apart may human beings 
be racewise in their judgement of what is pleasant 
or disgusting ! In Europe, in the Middle Ages, 
the custom of kissing was very extended. New- 
comers were saluted with kisses ; also partners in 
the dance. A bishop kissed the wife of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg when receiving her, but he was banished 
until Rudolf died. From a fifteenth-century sermon 
it is learned that a young lady of rank in France, 
at that time, would rise in the midst of divine ser- 
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vice, incommoding everybody, in order to kiss on 
the mouth of a cavalier who entered the church at 
that lime. The custom of kissing became more 
general in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
discussion about it shows that there was some 
doubt whether it was expedient. The mores won 
a victory over philosophy. In modern times Euro- 
peans havx taught lialf-civilized and barbarian peo- 
ples the custom of kissing. The Hottentots, for 
instance, in their zeal to imitate Europeans, liave 
adopted this custom. 

Good taste is a more delicate and refined philo- 
sophy of action than any which have been mention- 
ed above. It would escape from any attempt to 
formulate it, more completely than propriety or 
politeness. It floats in the ways of the group, and 
is absorbed by those who grow up in it. It is a 
product of breeding. We have a well-worn saying 
that there is no disputing about it. That is true, 
but for equal reason there is no disputing about 
decency, propriety, pbscenity, or sex taboo. Good 
taste is a product of the group. It is absorbed from 
the group. Like honor, however, it calls for an 
individual reaction of assent and dissent, and becomes 
an individual trait or possession in the form which it 
ultimately takes. 

AH the topics which have been treated in this 
chapter are branches or outreachings of the social 
code. They show how deep is the interest of human 
beings in the sex taboo, and in the self-perpetua- 
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tion of society. Men have always tried, and are 
ttying still, to solve problem of well living in this 
respect. . The men, the women, the children, the 
society have joint and several interests, and the 
complication is great. At the present time popula- 
tion, race, marriage, childbirth, and the education 
of children present us our greatest problems and 
most unfathomable mysteries. All the contradictory 
usages of chastity, decency, propriety, etc., have 
their sense in some assumed relation to the welfare 
of society. To some extent they have come out of 
caprice, but chiefly they have issued from experience 
of good and ill, and are due to efforts to live well. 
Thus we may discern in them policies and philoso- 
phies, but they never proceed to form any such 
generalities as do rationally adopted motives. There 
is logic in the folkways, but never rationality. 

All ethics grovr out of the mores and are a part 
of them. That is why the ethics never can be 
antecedent to the mores, and cannot be in a causal 
or productive relation to them. The German people 
distinguishes only between customs and abuses 
\Sitten und Unsitien\ without regard to their origin. 
They are quite right to do so, because the origin 
is only a matter for historians. For the masses the 
mores are facts. They use them and they testify 
that they are conducive to well living {Sitten)^ or 
tlve contrary {Unsitten), The men, women, and 
children who compose a society at any time are 
the unconscious depositaries and transmitters of the 
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mores. They inherited them without knowing it ; 
they are molding them unconsciously ; they will 
transmit them involuntarily. The people cannot 
make the mores. They are made by them. Yet 
the group is at once makers and made. Each one 
may put into the group life as much as he can, 
but the group will give back to him order and 
determination from which he cannot escape. The 
mores grow as they must grow under the condi- 
tions, They are products of the effort of each to 
live as well as he can, and they are coercions 
which hold and control each in his efforts to live 
well. 



CHAPTER III 


SEXUAL MORALITY 

SECTION I. 

The sex mores are one of the greatest and most 
important divisions of the mores. They cover the 
relations of men and women to each other before 
marriage and in marriage, witli all tlie rights and 
duties of married and unmarried respectively to the 
rest of the society. The mores determine what 
marriage shall be, who may enter into it, in what 
way they may enter into it, divorce, and all details 
of proper conduct in the family relation. In regard 
to all these matters it is evident that custom governs 
and prescribes. When positive institutions and laws 
are made they always take up, ordain, and regulate 
what the mores have long previously made facts in 
the social order. In the administration of law also,, 
especially by juries, domestic relations are controlled 
by the mores. The decisions rendered by judges, 
utter in dogmatic or sententious form the current 
notions of truth and right about those relations. 
Our terms “endogamy,” “mother family,” “poly- 
andry,” etc., are only descriptive terms for a summary 
of the folkways which have been established in 
different groups and which are capable of classifi- 
cation. 

The definition of marriage consists in stating what^ 
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at any time and place, the mores have imposed as 
regulations on the relations of a man and woman 
who are co-operatively carrying on the struggle for 
existence and the reproduction of the species. The 
regulations are always a conventionalization which 
sets the terms, modes, and the conditions under 
which a pair may cohabit. It is, therefore, impos- 
sible to formulate a definition of marriage which 
will cover all forms of it throughout the histoiy of 
civilization. In all lower -civilization it is a tie of a 
woman to a man for the interests of both (or of the 
man). It follows that the sex relation has been a 
great arena for the use and perfection of the mores, 
since personal experience and reflection never ceased, 
and a great school for the education of the race in 
the use of intelligence, the development of sympa- 
thetic sentiments, and in a sense of the utility of 
ethical regulations. The sex taboo is tlie set of 
inhibitions which control and restrain the intercourse 
of the sexes with each other in ordinary life* At 
the present time, in civilized countries, that inter- 
course is limited by taboo, not by law* The nature 
and degree of the taboo are in the mores. ' Spanish, 
French, English, and American women, in the order 
named, are under less and less strict limitations in 
regard to ordinary social intercourse with men. The 
sex taboo could, therefore, be easily pursued and 
described through the whole history of civilization 
and amongst all nations. It seems to be arbitrary;^ 
although no doubt it has always been due, in. its 
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origin, to correct or incorrect judgments of condi- 
tions and interests. It is always conventional. That 
it has been and is recognized is the sum of its jus- 
tification. When Augustine met the objection that 
Jacob had four wives he replied that that was no 
crime, because it was under the custom (mos) of 
Jacob's time. This was a complete answer, but it 
was an appeal to the supreme authority of the mores. 

SECTION 2 . 

Polygamy and polyandry are two cases of family 
organization which are expedient under certain life 
conditions, and which came into existence or became 
obsolete according to changes in the life conditions, 
although there are also cases of survival, due to 
persistence of the mores, after the life conditions 
have so changed that the custom has become harm- 
ful. Population, so far as we know, normally 
contains equal numbers of the two sexes, except that 
there are periods in which, for some unknown reason, 
births of one sex greatly preponderate over those 
of the other. There are also groups in which the 
food quest, or other duty, of the men is such that 
many lives are lost and so the adults of the two 
sexes are unequal in number. Therefore, in a normal 
population, polygamy would compel many men, and 
polyandry many women, to remain unmarried. , Poly- 
andry might then be supplemented by female infan- 
ticide. That any persons in a primitive society 
should be destined to celibacy is so arbitrary and 
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strange an arrangement that strong motives for it 
must be found in the life conditions. Two forms of 
poJjpgamy must be distinguished, (a) In,primftive 
society women arc laborers, and the industrial system 
is often such there is an economic advantage 
in having a number td women to one man. In those 
cases polygamy becomes kiterwoven with the whole 
social and political system. Other customs will also 
affect the expediency of polygamy. Every well-to- 
do man of the Bassari, in Togo, has three wives, 
'because children are suckled for three yeaacs^ (4) 
In higher civilization, with surplus wealth, polygamy 
is an affair of luxury, sensuality, and ostentation. 
Jt is only in the former case that polygamy is social- 
ly expedient, and that women welcome more wives 
to help do the work and do not quarrel with each 
other. In the latter case, polygamy is an aberration 
of the mqres, due to selfish force. There are very 
many examples of polygamy in which the two 
.motives are combined. These are transition stages. 
Polyandry is due to a hard struggle for existence 
or to a policy of not dividing property. A Spartan 
who had a land allotment was forced to marry. 
His younger brothers lived with him and sometimes 
were also husbands to his wife. Wives were also 
lent out of frieiKiship or in order to get vigorous 
offspring. Here state policy or the assumed advan- 
tage of physical vigor overrode the motives of 
monogamy which prevailed in the surrounding civili- 
zation. In Plautus’s comedy Stichus a case is referred 
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to in which two slaves have one woman (wife). 
Roman epitaphs are cited in which two men jointly 
celebrate a common wife. These are cases of retui n 
to an abandoned usage, under the stress of poverty. 
An emigrating group must generally have contained 
more men than women. Polyandry was very sure 
to occur. It is said that immigrant groups can be 
found in the United States in which polyandry exists, 
being produced in this w^ay. Many aboriginal tribes 
in India, amongst which the Todas are the best known, 
practice polyandry. Przewalsky says that in Tibet 
polyandry is attributed to a tax on houses in which 
there is a married woman. Primarily it is due to 
poverty and a hard habitat. Two, three, or even 
four brothers have a wife in common. The Russian 
traveler adds that rich men have a wife each, or 
even two, and Cunningham confirms tin’s ; that is to 
say, then, that the number of wives follows directly 
the economic power of the man. The case only illus- 
trates the close interdependence of capital and mar- 
riage which we shall find at every stage. In the 
days of Venetian glory often four or five men united 
to maintain one woman, in whose house they met 
daily to laugh, eat, and jest, without a shadow of 
jealousy. If, however, the cleverness of a woman 
brought a young patrician into a mesalliance, the 
state promptly dissolved the bond in its own way. 
Tlie polyandry of the Nairs, on the Malabar coast, 
has been cited to prove that polyandry is not due 
tO‘ poverty. It is due to the unwillingness to sub- 
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divide the property of the family, which is of the 
modified mother-family form, all the immediate kin 
holding together and keeping the property undivided. 
Subdivisions of this people differ as to details of the 
custom and it is now becoming obsolete. Of course 
moral doctrines have been invented to bring the 
custom under a broad principle. It appears, how- 
ever, that the husbands, in the Nair system, are 
successive, not contemporaneous. The custom is 
due to the Vedic notion that every virgin contains 
a demon who leaves her with the nuptial blood, 
causing some risk to her husband. Hence a maiden 
was married to^ a man who was to disappear after 
a few hours, having incurred the risk. Here, then, 
we have a case of aberrant mores due to a super- 
stitious explanation of natural facts. Polygamy of the 
second form above defined is limited by cost. Although 
polygamy is allowed under Mohammedan law, it is 
not common for a Mohammedan to have more than 
one wife, on account of expense and trouble. Lane 
estimated at not more than one in twenty the number 
of men in Egypt, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, who had more than one wife. If a woman 
is childless, her husband may take another wife, 
especially if he likes the first one too well to divorce 
her. , That is to say, polygamy and divorce are 
alternative. Other authorities state that polygamy 
is more common and real amongst Mohammedans 
than would appear from Lane’s statement. In the 
cities of Arabia more than one wife is the rule, land 
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the Arabs in Jerusalem take three or four wives as 
s<ioh as they have sufficient means. The poorest 
^it leasf two. 

When the life conditions, real or imagined, produce 
polygamy, monogamy, or polyandry, all the mores 
conform to the one system or the other, and develop 
it on every side. All the concepts of right and 
wrong — rights, duties, authority, societal policy, 
and political interest — are implicit in the mores. 
They must necessarily all be consistent. A Nair 
Woman is no more likely to overstep' the mores of 
her society than an English woman is to overstep 
the mores of hers. The relations between the sexes 
in Malabar are unusually happy. Tibetan men are 
said to be courteous to women. Tibetan women 
like polyandry. They sneer at the dullness and 
monotony of monogamic life. Thus the ethics follow 
the customs. 


SECTION 3. 

As the old ceremonies become obsolete the pro- 
perty idea fades out of the marital relation, and the 
woman’s exclusive devotion to her husband is no 
longer a rational inference from capture or purchase 
by him, but becomes a sentiment of sex. Idealization 
comes into play again and sets a standard of female 
honor and duty which rests on womanhood only, 
and therfbre does not apply to men. It is the lot 
of every woman to stand beside some man, and to 
give her strength and life to help him in every way 
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which circumstances oflFer opportunity for. Out of 
this relation come her ideas of her honor, duties, 
and virtue. Jealousy on the part of the Itusband 
also changes its sense. He thinks it an abomination 
to lend, sell, or give his wife. Jealousy is not now 
the sentiment of a property owner, but it is a mas- 
culine sex sentiment which corresponds to the 
woman’s sex honor and duty. What she gives to 
him alone he accepts on the same basis of exclu- 
siveness. 

We have many examples of peoples amongst 
whom girls are entirely free until married, on the 
rational ground that they are under obligations to 
nobody. They are under no taboo, marriage being 
the first application of the sex taboo. FarnelJ says 
that the first sense of parthenos was not virgin,” 
but unmarried, The Oriental goddess of impure 
love was parthenos. Artemis was perhaps, at first, 
a goddess of people who had not yet settled mar- 
riage mores, but had the mother family, amongst 
whom women were powerful. In the development 
of the father family fathers restricted daughters in 
order to make them more valuable as wives. Here 
comes in the notion of virginity and pre-nuptial 
chastity. This is really a negative and exclusive 
notion. It is an appeal to masculine vanity, and is 
a singular extension of the monopoly principle. His 
wife is to be liis from the cradle, when he did not 
know her. Here, then, is a new basis for the sex 
honor of women and the jealousy of men. Chastity 
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for the unmarried meant — no one ; for the mar- 
ried — none but the husband. The mores extended 
to taktf in this doctrine, and it has passed into the 
heart of the mores of all civilized peoples, to whom 
it seems axiomatic or “natural.** It has often been 
declared absurd that sex honor, especially for women, 
should be made to depend on a negative. It seems 
to make an ascetic and arbitrary standard for every- 
day life. In fact, however, the negation is imposed 
by the nature of the sex passion and by the condi- 
tions of human life. The passion tends to excess. 
What is “ natural ’* is therefore evil. Negation, 
restraint, renunciation, are imposed by expediency. 
Perhaps it is the only case in which man is driven 
to error and evil by a great force in his natuie, and 
is thus forced, if he would live well, to find a dis- 
cipline for himself in intelligent self-control and in 
arbitrary rules. This would justify the current usage 
of language in which “ morals *’ refers especially to 
the sex relation. 


SECTION 4. 

It must be assumed that even in the lowest form 
of society a man may have preferred one woman to 
others, but love between a man and a woman is 
not a phenomenon of uncivilized society. It begins 
with wealth and luxury. Love stories can be found 
in very early folklore, legends, and poetry, but they 
belong to idealization, to romance and unreality. 
Realistic love stories are now hardly a century old. 
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It is evident that they lead idealization. 7'hey put 
cases and solve them, and every reader forms a judg- 
ment whether the case has actuality and whether the 
solution is correct. Love in half-civilization and in 
antiquity was erotic only. The Greeks conceived 
of it as a madness by which a person was afflicted 
through the caprice or malevolence of some god or 
goddess. Such a passion is necessarily evanescent. 
The ancient peoples in general, and the Semites in 
particular, did not think this passion an honorable 
or trustworthy basis of marriage. The Kafflrs think 
that a Christian wife, married for love, is shameful. 
They compare her to a cat, the only animal which, 
amongst them, has no value but is obtained as a 
gift. The gandharva marriage of the Hindoos was 
a love marriage, and was not honorable. It was free 
love and became, in practice, an entirely informal 
union without institutional guarantees. This would 
be, at best, a conscience marriage, to which a man 
would adhere from a sense of duty, the strength of 
which would depend on personal character only. 

In all these cases the views entertained were justi- 
fied, if love meant only erotic passion. On the 
other hand, we have seen that conjugal love controls 
the will by the highest motives. It is based on 
esteem, confidence, and habit. It presents all varie- 
ties and degrees, from exploitation on one side and 
servility on the other, to good-fellowship on both 
sides. It depends on the way in which each pair 
arranges its affairs, develops its sentiments, and 
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forms its habits. Conjugal affection makes great 
demands on the good sense, spirit of accommoda- 
tion, ^nd good nature of each. These are very 
great pre-conditions. It is no wonder that they 
often fail. In no primitive or half-civilization does 
the word “ wife bear the connotations which it 
bears to us. In Levit. xxi. i a case may be seen 
in which a man’s blood kin takes precedence of 
his wife. Arabs, in the time of Mohammed, did 
not think that the conjugal tie could be as serious 
and strong as the kin tie, because the formef is 
institutional only ; that is, it is a product of conven- 
tion and contract. Public demonstrations of love 
they thought offensive and insulting to the woman. 
People of rank often admitted no suitors for their 
daughters. It was thought a disgrace to give a 
daughter into the power of an outsider. They kill- 
ed female infants, not, like the i^oor, because they 
could not afford to rear them, but from fear of 
incurring disgrace from them. By veiling the wo- 
men are excluded from all social intercourse with 
men and from any share in intellectual interests. 
They cannot win conjugal affection — certainly not 
from educated men. Erotic passion fills Moham- 
medan poetry and is cultivated at home The few 
cultivated women of the higher classes emancipate 
themselves from moral restraints, often without con- 
cealment. In Mohammed’s last sermon he said ; 
** You have rights against your wives and they 
have rights against you. They are bound not to 
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violate marital fidelity and to commit no act of 
public wrong. If they do so, you have the power 
to beat them, yet without danger to their*^ lives.” 
Islam is not a field in which conjugal affection 
could be expected to develop. A Japanese who 
should leave his father and mother for his wife 
would be looked upon as an outcast. Therefore the 
Bible is regarded as irreligious and immoral. The 
notion that a man’s wife is the nearest person in 
the world to him is a relatively modern notion, and 
one which is restricted to a comparatively small 
part of the human race. 

SECTION 5. 

Pair marriage is the union of one man and one 
woman in which all the rights, duties, powers, and 
privileges are equal and alike for both, the relation- 
ship being mutual and reciprocal in all points. It 
therefore produces a complete fusion of two lives 
and interests. Pair marriage and all its attendant 
mores are products of monopoly. Herodotus says 
of the Agathyrsi that they practiced commiinalism 
of women in order that they might all be brethren, 
without envy or enmity to each other. That is one 
solution.* In it peace and harmony are given a 
higher place than sex interests. Pair marriage aims 
at the highest satisfaction of sex interests by monop- 
oly. It sacrifices peace an^ harmony Any monop- 
oly exists for the benefit of those who are em- 
braced in it. Its evil effects are to be found by 
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turning to those who fail to get entrance to it. 
While our mores now require that a man and wo- 
man shall come together through love, and therefore 
make a selection of the most special and exclusive 
kind, we have no apparatus or intelligent method 
for making such a selection. The notion that such 
a selection is necessary, therefore, adds a new dif- 
ficulty and obstacle. Pair marriage also, partly on 
account of the intenser sentiment of parenthood and 
the more integrated family institution, increases ex- 
*pense, and makes the economic conditions of mar- 
riage more severe. Pair marriage forces a large 
fraction of the population to celibacy, and it is they 
who are the excluded who suffer by that arrange- 
ment. This bears chiefly on women. Everything 
which violates the taboo in the mores is vice, and 
is disastrous to all who participate in it. The more 
real pair marriage is, the more disastrous is every 
illicit relation. The harm is infinitely greater for 
women than for men. Within the taboo, unmarried 
women lead aimless existence, or they are absorbed 
in an effort to earn a living which is harassed by 
especial obstacles and difficulties. This is the price 
which has to be paid for all the gain which women 
get from pair marriage as compared with any other 
form of sex relation. It assumes that every man 
and woman can find a mate, which is not true. 
Very little serious attention is paid to this offset to 
the advantages of pair marriage. The mores teach 
unmarried women that it is right that things 
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should be so, and that any other arrangeiDcnt 
would contain abominations which are not to be 
thought of. Probably the unmarried women* rarely 
think of themselves as victims of the arrangement 
by which their married sisters profit. They accept 
a life career which is destitute of self-realization, 
except for those few who are so gifted that they 
can make independent careers in the struggle for 
existence. Nearly all our discussions of our own 
social order run upon questions of property. It is 
under the sex relation that all the great problems 
really present themselves. 

SECTION 6. 

Polyandry passed over into polygamy when suf- 
ficient property was at command. There was a 
neutral middle point where one man had one wife. 
It follows that monogamy is not a specific term. 
It might be monogamy if one man had one wTe, 
but also concubines and slaves, or he might have 
but one wife in fact, although free to have more if 
he chose. The term pair marriage is needed as 
a technical term for the form of marriage which is 
as exclusive and permanent for the man as for the 
woman, which one enters on the same plane of free 
arrangement as the other, and in which all tlie 
rights and duties are mutual. In such a union 
there may be a complete fusion of two lives and 
interests. In no other form of union is such a 
fusion possible. This pair marriage is the ideal 
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which guides the marital usages of our time and 
civilization, gives them their spirit and sense, and 
furnisher standaids for all our discussions, although 
it is far from being universally realized. The ideal 
is made an object of " pathos ** in our popular 
literature. Whence did it come ? In truth, we can 
hardly learn. It existed, by necessity of poverty 
and humble social status, in the classes amongst 
whom Christianity took root. It found expression 
in the canon law. It resisted, in the lower classes, 
the attempt of the church to suppress it in order to 
aggrandize the corporation. It resisted, in the same 
classes, the corruption of the renaissance. It has 
risen with those classes to wealth and civil power. 
In modern times ** moral ” has been used technic- 
ally for what conforms to the code of pair marriage. 

It is idle to imagine that our mores about mar- 
riage have reached their final stage. Since mar- 
riage is free and individualistic as it exists in our 
mores, there is little care or pity for those who 
cannot adapt themselves to it, or it to their circum- 
stances. They are allowed divorce, but not without 
some feeling of annoyance with them if they use it. 
It is also idle to imagine that those who are now 
satisfied will alone control the clianges which the 
future will bring in the mores. It is not difficult to 
make marriage such that men will refuse it. Wo- 
men have revolted against it in the past. It is not 
beyond imagination that they might do so again. 

It may be, as Lecky says, that we have ample 
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grounds for maintaining that the lifelong union of 
one man and one woman should be the normal or 
dominant type of intercourse between the sexes. 
We can prove that it is, on the whole, most 
conducive to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parties. But beyond this point it 
would, I conceive, be impossible to advance, except 
by the assistance of a special revelation. It by no 
means follows that because this should be the 
dominant type, it should be the only one, or that 
the interests of society demand that all connections 
should be forced into the same die. 

SECTION 7. 

The Japanese woman has been formed in an 
isolated state, of a militant character, with strong 
and invariable folkways. Before this ethical crea- 
ture, criticism should hold its breath ; for tliere is 
here no single fault, save the fault of a moral 
charm unsuited to any world of selfishness and 
struggle. How frequently has it been asserted that, 
as a moral being, the Japanese woman does not 
seem to belong to the same race as the Japanese 
man ! Perhaps no such type of woman will appear 
again in this world for a hundred thousand years ; 
the conditions of industrial civilization will not 
admit of her existence. The Japanese woman can 
be known only in her own country, — the Japanese 
woman as prepared and perfected by the old-time 
education for that strange society in which the 
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charm of her moral being, — her delicacy, her supreme 
unselfishness, her childlike piety and trust, her 
exquisitl' tactful perception of all ways and means 
to make happiness about her, — can be comprehend- 
ed and valued. Even if she cannot be called hand- 

I 

some according to western standards, the Japanese 
woman must be confessed pretty, — pretty like a 
comely child ; and if she be seldom graceful in the 
occidental sense, she is at least in all her ways 
incomparably graceful : her every motion, gesture, or 
expression being, in its own oriental manner, a 
perfect thing, — an act performed, or a look conferr- 
ed, in the most easy, the most graceful, the most 
modest way possible. The old-fashioned education 
of her sex was directed to the development of 
every quality essentially feminine, and to the supres- 
sion of the opposite quality. Kindliness, docility, 
sympathy, tenderness, daintiness, — these and other 
attributes were cultivated into incomparable blos- 
soming. ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever ; do noble things, not dream them, all 
day long,"' — those words of Kingsley really embody 
the central idea in her training. Of course the 
being, formed by such training only, must be 
protected by society ; and by the old Japanese 
society4she was protected. A being working only 
for others, thinking only for others, happy only in 
making pleasure for others, — a being incapable of 
unkindness, incapable of selfishness, incapable of act- 
ing contrary to her own inherited sense of right, 
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— and in spite of this softness and gentleness ready, 
at any moment, to lay down her life, to sacrifice 
everything at the call of duty : such was tfie char- 
acter of the Japanese woman. But it is rapidly 
changing now along with many other things in 
society. 



CHAPTER IV 


SUICIDE 

SECTION I. 

Suicide, or intentional self-destraction, has often 
been represented as a fruit of a higher civilization ; 
Dr. Steinmetz, on the other hand, in his essay on 
" Suicide among Primitive Peoples,** thinks it pro- 
bable that there is a greater propensity to suicide 
among savage than among civilised peoples. The 
former view is obviously erroneous; the latter pro- 
bably holds good of certain savages as compared 
with certain peoples of culture, but cannot claim 
general validity. 

The causes which, among savages, lead to sui- 
cide are manifold ; — disappointed love or jealousy ; 
illness or old age ; grief over the death of a child, 
a husband, or a wife ; fear of punishment ; slavery 
or brutal treatment by a husband ; remorse, shame 
or wounded pride, anger or revenge. In various 
cases an offended person kills himself for the ex- 
press purpose of taking revenge upon the offender. 
Thus among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold 
Coast, should a person commit suicide, and before 
so doing attribute the act to the conduct of another 
person, that other person is required by native law 
to undergo a like fate. The practice is termed 
“ killing oneself upon the head of another,’* and the 
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person whose conduct is supposed to have driven 
the suicide to commit the rash act is visited with a 
death of an exactly similar nature — unless,* indeed, 
the family of the suicide be pacified with a money 
compensation. With reference to the Savage Is- 
landers, who especially in teathen times were much 
addicted to suicide, we are told that, like angry 
children, they are tempted to avenge themselves by 
picturing the trouble that they will bring upon the 
fiiends who have offended them. Among the Thlin^ 
kets an offended person who is unable to take 
revenge in any other way commits suicide in order 
to expose the , person who gave the offence to the 
vengeance of his surviving relatives and friends. 
Among the Chuvashes it was formerly the custom 
for enraged persons to hang themselves at the doors 
of their enemies. A similar method of taking 
revenge is still not infrequently resorted to by the 
Votyaks, who believe that the ghost of the deceas- 
ed - will then persecute the offender. Sometimes a 
suicide has tl^e character of a human sacrifice. In 
the times of epidemics or great calamities the Chuk- 
chi sacrifice their own lives in order to appease evil 
spirits and the souls of departed relatives. Among 
some savages it is common for a woman, especially 
if married to a man of importance, to commit suicide 
on the death of her husband, or to demand to be 
buried with him ; and many Brazilian Indians killed 
themselves on the graves of their chiefs. 

In various other cases, besides the voluntary 
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sacrifices of widows or slaves, the suicides of savages 
arc connected with their notions of a future life. 
The belief in the new human birth of the departed 
soul has led West African negroes to take their 
own lives when in distant slavery, that they may 
awaken in their native land. Among the Chukchi 
there are persons who kill themselves for the pur- 
pose of effecting an earlier reunion with their deceas- 
ed relatives. Among the Samoyedes it happens 
that a young girl who is sold to an old man 
strangles herself in the hope of getting a more 
suitable bridegroom in the other world. We are 
told that the Kamchadales inflict death on themselves 
with the utmost coolness because they maintain 
that the future life is a continuation of the present, 
but much better and more perfect, where they 
expect to have all their desires more completely 
satisfied than here. The suicide of old people, 
again, are in some cases due to the belief that a 
man enters into the other world in the same condi- 
tion in which he left this one, and that it conse- 
quently is best for him to die before he grows too 
old and feeble. 


SECTION 2 . 

In China suicide is extremely common among 
all classes and among persons of all ages. For 
those who have been impelled to this course by a 
sense of honour the gates of heaven open wide, 
and tablets bearing their names are erected in the 
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temples in honour of virtuous men or women. As 
honorable self-murderers are regarded servants or 
officers of state who choose not to survive defeat 
in battle or an insult offered to the sovereign of 
their country ; young men who, when an insult has 
been paid to their parents which they are unable 
to avenge, prefer not to survive it ; and women who 
kill themselves on the death of their husbands or 
fiances. In spite of government prohibitions, sut- 
teeism of widowed wives and brides has continued 
to flourish in China down to the very recent times ; 
whilst those widowed wives and brides who have 
lost their lives in preserving their chastity, are 
entitled both to an honorary gate and to a place 
in a temple of the State as an object of worship. 
Another common form of suicide which is admired 
as heroic in China is that committed for the purpose 
of taking revenge upon an enemy who is otherwise 
out of reach — according to Chinese ideas a most 
effective mode of revenge, not only because the law 
throws the responsibility of the deed on him who 
occasioned it, but also because the disembodied soul 
is supposed to be better able than the living man 
to persecute the enemy. The Chinese have a firm 
belief in the wandering spirits of persons who have 
died by violence; thus self-murderers are supposed 
to haunt the places where they committed the fatal 
deed and endeavour to persuade others to follow 
their example, at times even attempting to play 
executioner by strangling those who reject their 
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advances. Violent deaths,” says Mr, Giles, ** are 
regarded with horror by the Chinese ” ; and suicides 
coniitted^froni meaner motives arc reprobated. It is 
sakl in the Yii Li, or ** Divine Panorama ” — a 
Taouist work which is very popular all over China 
— that whilst persons who kill themselves out of 
loyalty, filial piety, chastity, or friendship, will go 
to heaven, those who do so in a trivial burst of 
rage, or fearing the consequences of a crime which 
would not amount to death, or in the hope of 
falsely injuring a fellow-creature,” will be severely 
punished in the infernal regions. No pardon will be 
granted them ; they are not, like other sinners, 
allowed to claim their good works as a set-off 
against evil, whereby they might partly escape the 
agonies of hell and receive some reward for their 
virtuous deeds. Sometimes suicide is classified by 
the Chinese as an offence against religion, on the 
ground that a person owes his being to Heaven, 
and is therefore responsible to Heaven for due care 
of the gift. 

SECTION 3. 

** The Japanese calendar of saints,” says Mr. 
Griffis, “ is not filled with reformers, alms-givers, 
and founders of hospitals or orphanages, but is 
overcrowded with canonised suicides and committers 
of harakiri. Even today, no man more surely 
draws homage to his tomb, securing even apothe- 
osis, than the suicide, though he may have corn- 
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mitted a crime.” There were two kinds of harakiriy 
or belly-cutting,*' one obligatory and the other 
voluntary. The former was a boon granted^ by gov- 
ernment, who graciously permitted criminals of the 
Samurai, or military, class thus to destroy them- 
selves instead of being handed over to the common 
executioner ; but this custom is now quite extinct. 
Voluntary harakirly again, was practised out of 
loyalty to a dead superior, or in order to protest, 
when other protests might be unavailing, against 
the erroneous conduct of a living superior, or to 
avoid beheading by the enemy in a lost battle, or 
to restore injured honor if revenge was impossible. 
Under any circumstances harakiri cleansed from 
every slain, and ensured an honourable interment 
and a respected memory. It is said in a Japanese 
manuscript, ** To slay his enemy aginst whom he 
has cause of hatred, and then to kill himself, is the 
part of a noble Samurai, and it is sheer nonsense 
to look upon the place where he has disembowelled 
himself as polluted.** 

SECTION 4. 

Among the Hindus we meet with the practice of 
self-immolation of widows — until recently very pre- 
valent in many parts of India— and various forms 
of self-destruction for religious purposes. Suicide 
has always been considered by the Hindus to be 
one of the most acceptable rites that can be offered 
to their deities. According to the Ayen Akbery, there 
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were five kinds of suicide held to be meritorious in 
the Hindu, namely : — starving ; covering himself with 
cow-dufig and setting it on fire and consuming 
himself therein ; burying himself in snow ; immers- 
ing himself in the water at the extremity of Bengal, 
where the Ganges discharges itself into the sea 
through a thousand channels, enumerating his sins, 
and praying till the alligators come and devour 
him ; cutting his throat at Allahabad, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna. To these might 
be added drowning at Hurdwar, Allahabad, and 
Saugor ; perishing in the cold of the Himalayas ; 
the practice of dying under the wheels of Jug- 
gurnath’s car ; and the custom of men throwing 
themselves down from certain rocks to fulfil the vows 
of their mothers, or to receive forgiveness for sins, 
or to be reborn rajas in their next state of trans- 
migration. It is also common for persons who are 
afflicted with leprosy or any other incurable disease 
to bury or drown themselves with due ceremonies, 
by which they are considered acceptable sacrifices 
to the deity, or to roll themselves into fires with 
the notion that thus purified they will receive a 
happy transmigration into a healthy body. Suicide 
was further resorted to by Brahmans for the pur- 
pose of avenging an injury, as it was believed that 
the ghost of the deceased would persecute the 
offender, and, presumably, also because of the great 
efficacy which was attributed to the curse of a dying 
Brahman. Once when a raja ordered the house of 
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a Brahman to be demolished and resumed the lands 
which bad been conferred upon him, the latter 
fasted till lie died at the palace gate, ancL became 
thus a Brahm, or malignant Brahman ghost, who 
avenged the injury lie had suffered by destroying 
the raja and his house. At Azimghur, in 1835, ^ 
Brahman threw himself down a well, that his ghost 
might haunt his neighbour. The same idea undoubt- 
edly underlies the custom of “ sitting dharna^' 
which was practised by creditors who sat down 
before the doors of their debtors threatening to 
starve themselves to death if their claims were not 
paid ; and the sin attached to causing the death of 
a Brahman would further increase the efficacy of the 
creditor’s threats. At the same time religious suicide 
is said to be a crime in a Brahman. And in the 
sacred books we read that for him who destroys 
himself by means of wood, water, clods of earth, 
stones, weapons, poison, or a rope, no funeral rites 
shall be performed by his relatives ; that he who 
resolves to die by his own hand shall fast for three 
days ; and that he who attempts suicide, but remains 
alive, shall perform severe penance. The Buddhists 
allow a man under certain circumstances to take his 
own life, but maintain that generally dire miseries 
are in store for the self-murderer, and look upon him 
as one who must have sinned deeply in a former 
state of existence. It should be added that in 
India, as elsewhere, the souls of those who have 
killed themselves or met death by any other violent 
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means are regarded as particularly malevolent and 
troublesome. 

* SECTION 5. 

In no question of morality was there a greater 
difference between classical and Christian doctrines 
than in regard to suicide. The earlier Fathers of 
the Church still allowed, or even approved of, suicide 
in certain cases, namely, when committed in order 
to procure martyrdom, or to avoid apostacy, or to 
retain the crown of virginity. To bring death upon 
ourselves voluntarily, says, Lactantius, is a wicked 
and impious deed ; ** but when urged to the alterna- 
tive, either of forsaking God and relinquishing faith, 
or of expecting all torture and death, then it is 
that undaunted in spirit we defy that death with all 
its previous threats and terrors which others fear.*' 
Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers mention 
several instances of Christian women putting an end 
to their lives when their chastity was in danger, 
and their acts are spoken of with tenderness, if not 
approbation ; indeed, some of them were admitted 
into the calendar of saints. This admission was due 
to the extreme honour in which virginity was held 
by the Fathers ; St. Jerome, who denied that it was 
lawful in times of persecution to die by one’s own 
hands, made an exception for cases in which a 
person's chastity was at stake. But even this ex- 
ception was abolished by St. Augustine. He allows 
that the virgins who laid violent hands upon them- 
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selves are worthy of compassion, but declares that 
there was no necessity for their doing so, since 
chastity is a virtue of the mind which is not Jost by 
the body being in captivity to the will and superior 
force of another. He argues that there is no pas- 
sage in the canonical Scriptures which permits us 
to destroy ourselves either with a view to obtaining 
immortality or to avoiding calamity. On the con- 
trary, suicide is prohibited in the commandment, 
** Thou shalt not kill,** namely, “ neither thyself nor 
another ** ; for he who kills himself kills no other 
but a man. This doctrine, which assimilates suicide 
with murder, was adopted by the Church. Accord- 
ing to the Christian doctrine, as formulated by 
Thomas Aquinas, suicide is utterly unlawful for three 
reasons. First, everything naturally loves itself and 
preserves itself in being ; suicide is against a natural 
inclination and contrary to the charity which a man 
ought to bear towards himself, and consequently a 
mortal sin. Secondly, by killing himself a person 
does an injury to the community of which he is a 
part. Thirdly, “ life is a gift divinely bestowed on 
man, and subject to His power who ‘ killeth and 
maketh alive ' ; and therefore he who takes his own 
life sins against God, as he who kills another man’s 
slave sins against the master to whom slave belongs, 
and as he sins who usurps the office of judge on a 
point not referred to him ; for to God alone belongs 
judgment of life and death.’* The second of these 
arguments is borrowed from Aristotle, and is entire- 
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ly foreign to the spirit of early Christianity. The 
notion of patriotism being a moral duty was habitu- 
ally disoouraged by it, and, as Mr. Lecky observes, 
it was impossible to urge the civic argument against 
suicide without at the same time condemning the 
hermit life, which in the third century became 
the ideal of the Church. But the other arguments 
are deeply rooted in some of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity — in the sacredness of human 
life, in the duty of absolute submission to God's 
will, and in the extreme importance attached to 
the moment of death. The earthly life is a prepara- 
tion for eternity ; sufferings which are sent by God 
are not to be evaded, but to be endured. The man 
who deliberately takes away the life which was 
given him by the Creator displays the utmost 
disregard for the will and authority of his Master; 
and, worst of all, he does so in the very last minute 
of his life, when his doom is sealed for ever. His 
deed, as Thomas Aquinas says, is the most dan- 
gerous thing of all, because no time is left to 
expiate it by repentance." He who kills a fellow- 
creature does not in the same degree renounce the 
protection of God ; he kills only the body, whereas 
the self-murderer kills both the body and the soul. 
By denying the latter the right of Christian burial 
the Church recognizes that he has placed himself 
outside her pale. 
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SECTION 6. 

As appears from this survey of facts, the moral 
valuation of suicide varies to an extreme •‘degree. 
It depends partly on the circumstances in which the 
act is committed, partly on the point of view from 
which it is regarded and the notions held about the 
future life. When a person sacrifices his life for the 
benefit of a fellow-man or for the sake of his count- 
ry or to gratify the supposed desire of a God, his 
deed may be an object of the highest praise. It 
may, further, call forth approval or admiration as 
indicating a keen sense of honour or as a test of 
courage ; in Japan, says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ the cour- 
age to take life — be it one^s own or that oi others 
~ranks extraordinarily high in public esteem.'^ In 
other cases suicide is regarded with indifference as 
an act which concerns the agent alone. But for 
various reasons it is also apt to give rise to moral 
disapproval. The injury which the person committ- 
ing it inflicts upon himselt may excite sympathetic 
resentment towards him ; he may be looked upon as 
injurer and injured at the same time. Plato asks in his 
* Laws ’ : — ** What ought he to suffer wlio murders 
his nearest and so-called dearest friend? I mean, 
he who kills himself” And the same point of view 
is conspicuous in St. Augustine's argument, that die 
more innocent the self-murderer was before he com- 
mitted his deed the greater is his guilt in taking 
his life — an argument of particular force in connec- 
tion with a theology which condemns suicide to 
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everlasting torments and which regards it as a 
man’s first duty to save his soul. The condemna- 
tion of^killing others may by an association of ideas 
lead to a condemnation of killing one’s self, as is 
suggested by the Christian doclrine that suicide is 
prohibited in the commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
kill.” The horror which the act inspires, the fear 
of the malignant ghost, and the defiling effect 
attributed to the shedding of blood, also tend to 
make suicide an object of moral reprobation or to 
increase the disapproval of it ; and the same is the 
case with the exceptional treatment to which the 
self-murderer’s body is subject and his supposed 
annihilation or miserable existence after death, which 
easily come to be looked upon in the light of a 
punishment. Suicide is, moreover, blamed as an 
act of moral cowardice, and, especially, as an injury 
inflicted upon other persons, to whom the agent 
owed duties from which he withdrew by shortening 
his life. Even among savages we meet with the 
notion that a person is not entitled to treat himself 
just as he pleases. Among the Goajiro Indians of 
Colombia, if anybody accidentally cuts himself, say 
with his own knife, or breaks a limb, or otherwise 
does himself an injury, his family on the mother’s 
side immediately demands blood-money, since, being 
of their blood, he is not allowed to spill it without 
paying for it ; the father’s relatives demand tear- 
money, and friends present claim compensation to 
repay their sorrow at seeing a friend in pain. That 
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a similar view is sometimes taken by savages with 
regard to suicide appears from a few statements 
quoted above. The opinion that suicide is tan of- 
fence against society at large is particularly likely 
to prevail in communities where the interests of the 
individual are considered entirely subordinate to the 
interests of the State. The religious argument, again, 
that suicide is a sin against the Creator, an illegitimate 
interference with his work and decrees, comes to 
prominence in proportion as the moral conscious- 
ness is influenced by theological considerations. In 
Europe this influence is certainly becoming less and 
less. And considering that the religious view of 
suicide has been the chief cause of the extreme 
severity with which it has been treated in Christian 
countries, I am unable to subscribe to the opinion 
expressed by Durkheim, that the more lenient judg- 
ment passed on it by the public conscience of the 
present time is merely accidental and transient. 
The argument adduced in support of this opinion 
leaves out of account the real causes to which the 
valuation of suicide is due : it is said that the moral 
evolution is not likely to be retrogressive in this 
particular point after it has followed a certain course 
for centuries. It is true that moral progress has a 
tendency to increase our sense of duty towards our 
fellow-men. But at the same time it also makes us 
more considerate as regards the motives of conduct ; 
and — not to speak of suicides committed for the benefit 
of others— the despair of the self-murderer will 
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largely serve as a palliation of the wrong which he 
may possibly inflict upon his neighbour. 



CHAPTER V 


ABORTION, INFANTICIDE, KILLING THE OLD 

SECTION I. 

We know that among mankind at large there is 
a moral rule which forbids people to kill members 
of their own society. We shall now see in this 
chapter that the stringency of this rule is subject to 
variations, depending on the special relationship in 
which persons stand to one another or on their 
social status^ and that there are cases to which it 
docs not apply at all. 

The able-bodied and competent part of society is 
the adults in the prime of life. These have to bear 
all the societal burdens, among which are the care 
of those too young and of those too old to care for 
themselves. It is certain that at a very early time in 
the history of human society the burden of bearing 
and rearing children, and the evils of overpopulation, 
were perceived as facts, and policies were instinc- 
tively adopted to protect the adults. The facts 
caused pain, and the acts resolved upon to avoid it 
were very summary, and were adopted with very 
little reasoning. Abortion and infanticide protected 
the society, unless its situation with respect to 
neighbors was such that war and pestilence kept 
down the numbers and made children valuable for 
war. The numbers present, therefore, in proportion 
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to the demand for men, constituted one of the life 
conditions. It is a life condition which is subject to 
constarft variation, and one in regard to which the 
sanctions of wise action are prompt and severe. 

Those who survive to old age become depositaries 
of all the wisdom of the group, and they are 
generally the possessors of [)ower and authority, but 
they lose [physical power, skill, and efficiency in 
action. In time, they become burdens on the active 
members of the group. As a man grows old and 
weak he loses the only claim to respect which 
savages understand ; but superstitious fear then comes 
to his protection. He will die soon and then his 
ghost can take revenge. That is to say that the 
mores can interfere to inculcate duties of respect to 
the old which will avert from them the conclusion that 
they ought to die. In respect to the aged, there- 
fore, we find two different sets of mores : (a) those 
in which the aged are treated with arbitrary and 
conventional respect ; and (b) those in which the 
doctrine is that those who become burdens must be 
removed, by their own act or that of their relatives. 
In abortion, infanticide, and killing the old there is 
a large clement of judgment as to what societal 
welfare requires, although they are executed generally 
from immediate personal selfishness. The custom of 
the group, by which the three classes of acts are 
approved as right and proper, must contain a judg- 
ment that they are conducive, and often necessary, 
to welfare. 
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Abortion and infanticide are two customs which 
have the same character and purpose. The former 
prevents child bearing ; the latter child !*earing. 
They are folkways which are aggregates of indivi- 
dual acts under individual motives, for an individual 
might so act without a custom in the group. The 
acts, however, when practiced by many, and through 
a long time, change their character. They are no 
longer individual acts of resistance to pain. They 
bear witness to uniform experiences, and to uniform 
reactions against the experiences, in the way of 
judgments as to what it is expedient to do, and 
motives of policy. They also suggest to, and teach, 
the rising generation. They react, in the course of 
time, on the welfare of the group. They affect its 
numbers and its quality, as we now believe, al- 
though we cannot find that any primitive group 
has ever been forced by its experience to put these 
customs under taboo. 

SECTION 2 . 

It follows that, in all variations of the life condi- 
tions, in all forms of industrial organization, and at 
all stages of the arts, conjunctures arise in which 
the value of children fluctuates, and also the rela- 
tive value of boys and girls turns in favor, now of 
one, now of the other. In the examination of any 
case of the customs of abortion and infanticide 
chief attention should be directed to these con- 
junctures, On the stage of pastoral-nomadic life, or 
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wherever else horde life existed, it appears that 
numerous offspring were regarded as a blessing and 
child %*earing, in the horde, was not felt as a 
burden. It was in the life of the narrower family, 
whatever its form, that children came to be felt as 
a burden, so that “ progress caused abortion and 
infanticide. Further progress has made children 
more and more expensive, down to our owm times, 
when '' neomalthusianism,*' although unavowed, 
exists in fact as a compromise between 
egoism and child rearing. All the folkways which 
go to make up a population policy seem to imply 
greater knowledge of the philosophy of population 
than can be ascribed to uncivilized men. The case 
is one, however, in which the knowledge is simple 
and the acts proceed from immediate interest, while 
the generalization is an unapprehended result. The 
mothers know the strain of child bearing and child 
rearing. They refuse to undergo it, for purely 
egoistic reasons. The consequent adjustment of the 
population to the food supply comes of itself. It 
was never foreseen or purposed by anybody. The 
women would not be allowed by the men to shirk 
motherhood if the group needed warriors, or if the 
men wanted daughters to sell as wives, so that the 
egoistic motive of mothers never could alone suffice 
to make folkways. It would need to be in accord 
with the interest of the group or the interest of the 
men. Abortion and infanticide are primary and 
violent acts of self-defense by the parents against 
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famine, disease, and other calamities of overiDOpuIa- 
tion, which increase with the number which each 
man or woman has to provide for. In time, the 
customs get ghost sanction, but it does not appear 
that they are in any way directly due to goblinism 
or to the aleatory clement. They become ritual acts 
and are made sacred whenever they are brought into 
connection with societal welfare, which implies some 
reflection. The customs begin in a primary response 
to pain and the strain of life. Doctrines of right 
and duty go with the customs and produce a code 
of conduct in connection with them. Sometimes, if 
a child lives a specified time, its life must be spared. 
Sometimes infanticide is practiced only on girls, of 
whom a smaller number suffices to keep up the 
tribe. Sometimes it is confined to the imperfect 
infants, in obedience to a great tribal interest to 
have able-bodied men, and to spend no strength or 
capital in rearing others. Sometimes infanticide is 
executed by exposure, which gives the infant a 
chance for its life if any one will rescue it. Some- 
tMnes the father must express by a ritual act (e.g. 
taking up the newborn infant from the ground) his 
decision whether it is to live or not. With these 
customs must be connected that of selling children 
into slavery, which, when social hardship is great, 
is an alternative to infanticide. The Jews abominat- 
ed infanticide but might sell their children to Jews. 
Abortion by unmarried women is due to the penal- 
ties of husbandless mothers, and is only in form in 
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the same class with abortion by the married. 
Cases are given below in which abortion is not due 
to misery, but to the egoistic motive only ; also 
cases in which abortion and infanticide are actually 
carried to the degree of group suicide. Finally we 
may mention in this connection superstitious customs 
or ancient and senseless usages to prevent child 
bearing, since they bear witness to the dominion of 
the same ideas and wishes to which abortion and 
infanticide are due. 


SECTION 3. 

The Papuans on Geelvink Bay, New Guinea, say 
that ** children are a burden. We become tired of 
them. They destroy us.’’ The women practice 
abortion to such an extent that the rate of increase 
of the population is very small and in some places 
there is a lack of women. Throughout Dutch New 
Guinea the women will not rear more than two or 
three children each. In fact, it is said of the whole 
island that the people love their children but fear 
that the food supply will be insufficient, or they 
seek ease and shirk the trouble of rearing children. 
In German Melanesia the custom is current. Al- 
though many Europeans live with native women, 
few crossbreeds are to be seen. Codrington gives 
as reasons : ** If a woman did not want the trouble 

of bringing up a child, desired to appear young, 
was afraid her husband might think the birth be- 
fore its time, or wished to spite her husband.” 
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Ling Roth quotes Low that the Dyaks never 
resort to wilful miscarriage, but this statement must 
be restricted to some of them. Perelaer ;iays that 
even married women do it and employ harmful 
means. 

The people of Nukuoro are all of good physique, 
large, and well formed. They have a food supply 
in excess of their wants and are well nourished. 
The population has decreased in recent years, by 
reason of the killing of children before or after 
birth. On the New Britain islands the women dis- 
like to become mothers soon after marriage. Gen- 
erally it is from two to four years before a child is 
born. On the New Hebrides the women employ 
abortion for egoistic reasons, and miscarriage is 
often produced by climbing trees and carrying heavy 
loads. The inhabitants of the New Hebrides are 
diminishing in number, especially on the coasts, 
because they flee inland before the whites. Ten 
years ago there were at Port Sandwich, on Mal- 
Hcolo, six hundred souls. Today there are only 
half so many. In the last years there have been 
five births and thirty deaths. Abortion is very 
common. If a malformed child is born, it and the 
mother are killed. The nations raid each other to 
get slaves or cannibal food. These citations seem to 
represent the general usage throughout the Pacific 
islands. 
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SECTION 4. 

The Au3tralians practiced infanticide almost uni- 
versally. , A woman could not carry two children. 
Therefpre, if she had one who could not yet march, 
and bore - another, the latter was killed. One or 
both twins were killed. The native men killed 
half-white children. Australian life was full of pri- 
vations on account of limited supplies of food and 
water. The same conditions made wandering a 
necessity. If a woman had two infants, she could 
not accompany her husband. One reporter says 
that the fate of a child depend much on the condi- 
tion the country was in at the time (drought, etc.), 
and the prospect of the mother's rearing it satisfac^ 
torily. Sickly and imperfect children were killed 
because they would require very great care. The 
first one was also killed because they thought it 
immature and not worth preserving. Very generally 
it was eaten that the mother might recover the 
strength which she had given to it. If there was 
an older child, he ate of it, in the belief that lie 
might gain strength. Very rarely were more» than 
four children of one woman allowed to grow up. 
Curr says that before the whites came women bore, 
on an average, six children each, and that, as a 
rule, they reared two boys and a girl, the maxi- 
mum being ten. All authorities agree that if child- 
ren were spared at birth they were treated with 
great affection. On the Andaman Islands infanlicid 
was unknown. It was not common on New Zea- 
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land. Boys were wanted as warriors, girls as 
breeders. A missionary reports a case in New 
Guinea where the parents of a sickly, peevfeh child, 
probably teething, calmly decided to kill it. In 
British New Guinea there is more or less infanticide, 
the father strangling the infant at birth to avoid 
care and trouble. Daughters are preserved by pre- 
ference because of the bride price which the father 
will get for them. On Nukuoro the civil ruler 
decides long before a birth whether the child is to 
be allowed to live or not. If the decision is adverse, 
it is smothered at birth. On the Banks Islands 
girls are preferred, bacause the people have the 
mother family, and because of the marriageable 
value of girls. On the Myrray Islands in Torres 
Straits all children beyond a prescribed number are 
put to death, lest the food supply should become 
insufficient. If the children were all of one sex, 
some were destroyed from shame, it being held 
proper to have an equal number of boys and girls. 
On some islands of the Solomon group infanticide 
is not practiced, except in cases of illegitimate 
births. On others the coast people kill their own 
children and bu)^ grownup children from the bush 
people of the interior, that being an easier way to* 
get them. There is no infanticide on Samoa. The 
uhma’-^ied employ abortion. Throughout Polynesia 
infanticide was prevalent for social selection, all of 
miixed blood or caste being put to death. ^ Only 
two boys in a family were allowed to live, but 
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any number of girls. In Tahiti they killed girls, 
who were of no use for war, service of the god, 
fishing, or navigation. The Malagassans on Mada- 
gascar kill all children who are born on unlucky 
days. 

SECriON 5. 

The custom of killing the old, especially one’s 
parents, is very antipathetic to us. The cases will 
show that, for nomadic people, the custom is neces- 
sary. The old drop out by the way and die from 
exhaustion. To kill them is only equivalent, and 
perhaps kinder. If an enemy is pursuing^ the neces- 
sity is more acute. All this enters into the life 
conditions so primarily that the custom is a part of 
the life policy ; it is so understood and acquiesced 
in. The old sometimes request it from life weariness, 
or from devotion to the welfare of the group. 

The Gallinomero sometimes have two or three 
cords of wood neatly stacked in ricks about the 
wigwam. Even then, with the heartless cruelty of 
the race, they will dispatch an old man to the dis- 
tant forest with an ax, whence he returns with his 
white head painfully bowed under a back-load of 
knaggy limbs, and his bare bronzed bowlegs moving 
on with that catlike softness and evenness of the 
Indian, but so slowly that he scarcely seems to get 
on at all. An old squaw, who had been abandoned 
by her children because she was blind, was found 
wandering in the mountains of California. Filial 
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piety cannot be said to be a distinguishing’ quality 
of the Wailakki, or any Indians. No matter how 
high may be their station, the aged and decrepit 
are counted a burden. The old man, hero of a 
hundred Jbattles, when his skill with the bow and 
arrow is gone, is ignominiously compelled to ac- 
company his sons into the forest, and bear home 
on his shoulders the game they have killed. Catlin 
describes his leave-taking of an old Ponca chief who 
was being deserted by the tribe with a little food 
and water, a trifling fire, and a few sticks. The 
tribe were driven on by hunger. The old chief 
said : '' My children, our nation is poor, and it is 
necessary that you should all go to the country 
where you can get meat. My eyes are dimmed and 
my strength is no more. I am a burden to my 
children. I cannot go. Keep your hearts stout and 
think not of me. I am no longer good for any- 
thing.^* This is the fullest statement we can quote, 
attributed to one of the abandoned old men, of the 
view of the proceeding which could make him 
acquiesce in it. The victims do not always take 
this view of the matter. This custom was common 
to all the tribes which roamed the prairies. Every one 
who lived to decrepitude knew that he must expect 
it. A more recent authority says that Poncas and 
Omahas never left the aged and infirm on the prairie- 
They were left at home, with adequate supplies, 
until Jie hunting party returned. That shows that 
the>' had a settled home and their cornfields arc 
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mentioned in the context. The old watched the 
cornfield, so that they were of some use. By the 
law of the Incas the old, who were unfit for other 

f 

works, drove birds from the fields, and they were 
kept at public cost, like the disabled. The Hudson 
Bay Eskimo strangle the old who are dependent 
on others for their food, or leave them to perish 
when the camp is moved. They move in order to 
get rid of burdensome old people without executing 
them. The central Eskimo kill the old because all 
who die by violence go to the happy land ; others 
have not such a happy future. Nansen says that 
when people get so old that they cannot take care 
of themselves, especially women, they are often treat- 
ed with little consideration by the Eskimo. Many 
tribes in Brazil killed the old because they were a 
burden and because they could no longer enjoy war, 
hunting, and feasting. The Tulips sometimes killed 
a sick man and ate the corpse, if the shaman said 
that he could not get well. The Tobas, a Guykuru 
tribe in Paraguay, bury the old alive. The old, from 
pain and decrepitude, often beg for death. Women 
execute the homicide. An old woman of the Murray 
River people, Australia, broke her hip. She was 
left to die, as the tribe did not want to be bothered 
with her. The helpless and infirm are customarily 
so treated. In West Victoria the old are strangled 
by a relative deputed for the purpose and the body 
is burned. One reason given is that, in cases of 
attack by an enemy, the old would be captured and 
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tortured to death* The victims often beg for delay, 
but always in vain. TJie Melanesians buried alive 
the sick and old. It is certain that, when this was 

t 

done, there was generally a kindness intended. Even 
when the younger hastened the end, for selfish 
reasons, the sick and aged acquiesced. They often 
begged to be put out of their misery. On the Easter 
Islands the aged were treated with little respect. 
The sick were not kindly treated, unless they were 
near relatives. The Solomon Islanders are described 
as a community where no respect whatever is shown 
by youth to age. Holub mentions a great cliff from 
which some South African tribes cast the old when 
tired of caring for them. Hottentots used to put 
decrepit old people on pack oxen and take them 
out into the desert, where they were left in a little 
hut prepared for the purpose with a little food. They 
now show great heartlessness towards helpless old 
people. Bushmen abandon the aged with a little 
food and water. In the Niger Protectorate the old 
and useless are killed. The bodies arc smoked and 
pulverized and the powder is made into little balls 
with water and corn. The balls are dried and kq)t 
to be used as food. The Somali exploit the old in 
work to the last point, and then cast them out to 
die of hunger. The people of the Arctic regions 
generally put the aged to death on account of the 
hard life conditions. The aged of the Chuckches 
demand, as a right, to be put to death. Life is so 
hard and food so scarce that they are indifferent to 
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death, and the acquiescence of the victim is described 
as complete and willing. A case is also described 
of an old man of that tribe who was put to death 
at his own request by relatives, who thought that 
they performed a sacred obligation. The Yakuts 
formerly had a similar custom, the old man begging 
his children to dispatch him. They thrust him into 
a hole in the forest, where they left him with vessels, 
tools, and a little food. Sometimes, a man and his 
wife were buried together. There was no such thing 
as respect for the aged or for aged relatives amongst 
the Yakuts. Younger men plundered, scolded, and 
abused the elder. 


SECTION 6. 

Civilized men in certain cases find themselves face 
to face with the primitive circumstances, and experience 
the primeval necessity, which overrides the sentiments 
of civilization, whatever may be the strength of the 
latter. Colonel Fremont, in 1849, in a letter to his 
wife, tells how in crossing the plains he and his 
comi'ades left the weak and dying members of their 
party, one by one, to die in the snow, after lighting 
a little fire for him. Many other such cases are 
known from . oral narratives. The question is not 
one of more or less humanity. It is a question of 
the struggle for existence when at the limit of one 
of its conditions. Our civilization ordinarily ^ veils 
from us the fact that we are rivals and enemies to 
each other in the competition of life. It is in such 
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cases as the one just mentioned, or in shipwrecks, 
that this fact becomes the commanding one. The 
only alternative to the abandonment of one is the 
loss of all. Abortion, infanticide, and the killing of 
the old began at times when the competition of life 
was so direct and pitiless that it left no room for 
kindly sentiment. The latter is a product of civili- 
zation. It could be cultivated only by men for whom 
the struggle for existence was so easy, and the 
competition of life so moderate, that the severity 
was all taken out of them. Then there was a sur- 
plus and the conditions of life were easy. The alter- 
native was not murder or suicide. Such a state of 
ease was reached by migration or by advance in the 
arts, — in short, by greater command of man over 
nature. The fundamental elements in the case were 
altered. Later, when greater power in the struggle 
for existence was won the infants and the old were 
spared, and the old customs were forgotten. Then 
they came to be ragarded with horror, and the mores 
protected the infants and the old. The stories of 
the French peasantry which come to us nowadays 
show that the son is often fully ready in mind and 
will to kill his old father if the mores and the law 
did not restrain him. 



CHAPTER VI 


CANNIBALISM 

SECTION I. 

Cannibalism is one of the primodial mores. It 
dates from the earliest known existence of man on 
earth. It may reasonably be believed to be a cus- 
tom which all peoples have practiced. Only on the 
pastoral stage has it ceased, where the flesh of 
beasts was common and abundant. It is indeed 
noticeable that the pygmies of Africa and the Kubus 
of Sumatra, two of the lowest outcast races, do not 
practice cannibalism, although their superior neigh- 
bors do. Our intense abomination for cannibalism 
is a food taboo, and is perhaps the strongest taboo 
which we have inherited. 

There are cases at the present time in which the 
practice of using human flesh for food is customary 
on a large and systematic scale. On the island of 
New Britain human flesh is sold in shops as butch- 
er’s meat is sold amongst us. In at least some of 
the Solomon Islands human victims (preferably 
women) are fattened for a feast, like pigs. Spix 
and Martius asked a chief of the Miranhas why his 
people practiced cannibalism. The chief showed 
that it was entirely a new fact to him that some 
people thought it an abominable custom. ** You 
whites/’ said he, ** will not eat crocodiles or apes, 
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although they taste well. If you did not have so 
many pigs and crabs you would eat crocodiles and 
apes, for hunger hurts. It is all a matter ^f habit. 
When .1 have killed an enemy it is better to eat 
him than to let him go to waste. Big game is rare 
because it does not lay eggs like turtles. The bad 
thing is not being eaten, but death, if I am slain, 
whether our tribal enemy eats me or not. I know 
of no game which tastes better than men. You 
whites are really too dainty.** 

Sometimes the whole body is eaten, with the 
exception of the bones, sometimes only a part of it, 
as the liver or the heart. Frequently the victim is 
an enemy or a member of a foreign tribe, but he 
may also be a relative of fellow tribesman. Among 
various savages exo- and endo-anthropophagy prevail 
simultaneously ; but many cannibals restrict them- 
selves to eating strangers, slain enemies, or captives 
taken in war, whereas others eat their own people 
in preference to strangers, or are exclusively endo- 
anthropophagous. Thus the Birhors of the Central 
Provinces of India are said to cat their aged rela- 
tives, but to abhor any other form of cannibalism ; 
and in certain Australian tribes it is not the dead 
bodies of slain . enemies that are eaten, but the 
bodies of friends, the former being left where they 
fell. Sometimes people feed on the corpses of such 
kinsmen as have happened to die, sometimes they 
kill and eat their old folks, sometimes parents eat 
their children, sometimes criminals are eaten by 
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the other members of their own community. 
The Australian Dieyerie have a fixed order in 
which tjiey partake of their dead relatives. The 
mother eats of her children. The children eat of 
their mother. Brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law eat 
of each other. Uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, 
grandchildren, grandfathers, and grandmothers eat 
of each other. But the father does not eat of his 
offspring, or the offspring of the sire. Among some 
peoples cannibalism is an exclusively masculine 
custom, the women being forbidden to eat human 
flesh, except perhaps in quite exceptional circum- 
stances. 


SECTION 2. 

The practice of cannibalism may be traced to 
many different sources. It often springs from scar- 
city or lack of animal food. In the South Sea 
Islands, according to Ellis, the cravings of nature, 
and the pangs of famine, often led to this unnatural 
crime. The Nukahivans, who were in the habit of 
eating their enemies slain in battle, also killed and 
ate their wives and children in times of scarcity, 
but not unless forced to it by the utmost necessity. 
Hunger has *been represented as the motive for 
cannibalism in some North and West ^Australian 
tribes,*' parents sometimes consuming even their own 
children when food is scarce. The Indians north 
of Lak6 Superior often resorted to the* eating of 
human flesh when hard pressed by their enemies or 
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during a famine. Among the Hudson Bay Esldmp 
instances are reported where, in times of great 
scarcity, families have been driven to canijibalism 
after eating their dogs and the clothing and other 
articles made of skins. 

But whilst among some peoples starvation is the 
only inducement to cannibalism, there are others 
who can plead no such motive for their anthropophag- 
ous habits. The Fijians, until lately some of the 
greatest man-eaters on earth, inhabit a country 
where food of every kind abounds. The Brazilian 
cannibals generally have a great plenty of game or 
fish. In Africa cannibalism prevails in many count- 
ries which are well supplied with food. Thus the 
Bangala of the Upper Congo have been known to 
make frequent warlike expeditions against adjoining 
tribes seemingly for the sole object of obtaining 
human flesh to eat, although their land is well pro- 
vided with a variety of vegetable food and domestic 
animals, to say nothing of the incredible abundance 
of fish in its lakes and rivers. Of the cave-cannibals 
in the Trans-Gariep Country, in South Africa, a 
traveller remarks with some surprise : — ** They were 
inhabiting a fine agricultural tract of country, which 
also abounded in game. Notwithstanding this, they 
were not contented with hunting and feeding upon 
their enemies, but preyed much upon each other 
also, for many of th^ir captures were made "'from 
amongst the people of their own tribe." Far from 
being an article of food resorted to in emergency 
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only, human flesh is not seldom sought for as a 
delicacy. The highest praise which the Fijians 
could bestow on a dainty was to say that it was 
“tender as a dead man.*' In various other islands 
of the South Seas human flesh is spoken of as a 
delicious food, far superior to pork. The Australian 
Kurnai said that it tasted better than beef. In 
some tribes in Australia a plump child is consider- 
ed “ a sweet mouthful,** and, in the absence of the 
mother, clubs in the hands of a few wilful men will 
soon lay it low. Of certain natives of Northern 
Queensland we are told that the greatest incentive 
to taking life is their appetite for human flesh, as 
they know no greater luxury than the flesh of a 
black man. 


SECTION 3. 

However, bodily appetites, whether hunger or 
gotirmandise, are by no means the sole motives for 
cannibalism. Very frequently it is described as an 
act of revenge. The Typees of the Marquesas 
Islands, according to Melville, are cannibals only 
when they seek to gratify the passion of revengo 
upon their foes. The cannibalism of the Solomon 
Islanders seems mainly to have been an expression 
of the deepest humiliation to which they could 
make a person subject. The Samoans affirmed that, 
when in some of their wars a body was occasionally 
cooked, it was always some one of the enemy* who 
had been notorious for provocation or cruelty, and 
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that eating a part of his body was considered the 
climax of hatred and revenge, and was not occasion- 
ed by the mere relish for human flesh. To speak 
of roasting him is the very worst language that can 
be addressed to a Samoan, and if applied to a 
chief of importance, he may raise war to revenge 
the insult. Among the Maoris human flesh was 
frequently eaten from motives of revenge and hatred, 
to cast disgrace on the person eaten, and to strike 
terror. 

The practice of eating criminals, which is quite a 
common form of cannibalism, seems to be largely 
due to revenge of indignation. In Lepers* Island, 
in the New Hebrides, the victim of it were not 
generally enemies who had been killed in fightings 
but it was a murderer or particularly detested enemy 
v/ho was eaten, in anger and to treat him ill. Among 
the Bataks of Sumatra offenders condemned for 
certain capital crimes, such as atrocious murder, 
treason, and adultery, were usually eaten by the 
injured persons and their friends with all the signs 
of angry passion. 

It has been questioned whether cannibalism can 
be a direct expression of hatred ; but for no good 
reason. To eat a person is according to primitive 
ideas, to annihilate him as an individual, and we 
can readily imagine the triumphant feelings of a 
savage who has his enemy between his jaws. The 
Fijian eats in revenge even the vermin which bite 
him, and when a thorn pricks him he picks it out 
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of hi^ flesh and eats it. The Cochin-Chinese express 
their deepest hatred of a person by saying, ** I wish 
I could «at his liver or his flesh/* Other people 
want to " drink the blood ** of their enemies. 

The idea that a person is annihilated or loses his 
individuality by being eaten has led to cannibalism 
not only in revenge but as an act of protection, as 
a method of making dangerous individual harmless 
after death, Among the Botocudos warriors devour- 
ed the bodies of their fallen enemies in the belief 
that they would thus be safe from the revengeful 
hatred of the dead. In Greenland a slain man is 
said to have the power to avenge himself upon the 
murderer by * rushing into him,* which can only be 
prevented by eating a piece of his liver. Many 
cannibals are in the habit of consuming that part 
of a slain enemy which is supposed to contain his 
soul or courage or strength, and one reason for this 
practice may be the wish to render him incapable 
of doing further harm. Queensland natives eat the 
kidneys of the persons whom they have killed, be- 
lieving that the kidneys are the center of life. Among 
the Maoris a chief was often satisfied with the left 
eye of his enemy, ‘ which they considered to be the 
seat of the soul; or they drank the blood from a 
corresponding belief; or in the case of a blood feud 
the heart of the enemy, representing the vital essence 
of him, was eaten to fix or make firm the victory 
and the courage of the victor. Other peoples like*^ 
. wise eat the hearts or suck the brains of their foes. 
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Moreover, by eating the supposed seat of a cer- 
tain quality in his enemy the cannibal thinks not 
only that he deprives his victim of that quality, but 
that he incorporates it with his own system.'^'In 
many cases this is the chief or the only reason for 
the practice of cannibalism. The Shoshone Indians 
supposed that they became animated by the heroic 
spirit of a fallen foe if they partook of his flesh. 
Among the Hurons, if an enemy had shown cour- 
age, his heart, roasted and cut into small pieces, 
was given to the young men and boys to eat. The 
Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast used to 
eat hearts of foes remarkable for sagacity, holding 
that the heart is the seat of the intellect as well as 
of courage. Among the Kimbunda of South-Western 
Africa, when a new king succeeds to the throne, a 
brave prisoner of war is killed in order that the 
king and nobles may eat his flesh, and so acquire his 
strength and courage. The idea of transference very 
largely underlies Australian cannibalism. In certain 
Central Australian tribes, when a party starts on an 
avenging expedition, every man of it drinks some blood 
and also has some spurted over his body, so as to make 
him lithe and active ; the elder men indicate from 
whom the blood is to be drawn, and the«T)ersons 
thus selected must not decline. In certain South 
Australian tribes cannibalism is only practised by 
old men and women, who eat a baby in order to 
get the youngster's strength. Among other natives 
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of the same continent, as we have noticed, a mother 
used to kill and eat her first child, as this was be- 
lieved tc^ strengthen her for later births. And in 
various Australian tribes it is, or has been, the 
custom when a child is weak or sickly to kill its 
infant brother or sister and feed it with the flesh to 
make it strong. Many of the Brazilian Indians are 
in the habit of burning the bones of their departed 
relatives, and mix the ashes with a drink of which 
they partake for the purpose of absorbing their 
spirits or virtues. Dr. Couto de Magalhaes was 
informed that the savage Chavantes eat theii" child- 
ren who die, in the hope of gathering again to their 
body the soul of the child. 

The belief in the principle of transference has also 
led to cannibalism in connection with human sacri- 
fice and to the eating of man-gods. At Florida, in 
the Solomon Islands, human flesh was eaten in 
sacrifice only. In British Nigeria no great human 
sacrifice offered for the purpose of appeasing the 
gods and averting sickness or misfortune is consider- 
ed to be complete unless either the priests or the 
people eat the bodies of the victims ; and among 
the Aro people in Southern Nigeria the human 
victims '*bffered to the god were eaten by all the 
people, the flesh being distributed throughout their 
country. The inhabitants of the province of Caranque, 
in ancient Peru, likewise consumed the flesh of 
those whom they sacrificed to their gods. The 
Aztecs ate parts of the human bodies whose blood 
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had been poured out on the altar .of sacrifice, and 
so did the Mayas. In Nicaragua the high-priests 
received the heart, the king the feet and hands, he 
who captured the victim took the thighs, the en- 
trails were given to the trumpeters, and the rest 
was divided among the people. The sacrificial form 
of cannibalism obviously springs from the idea that 
a victim offered to a supernatural being participates 
in his sanctity and from the wish of the worshiper 
to transfer to himself something of its benign virtue. 
So also the divine qualities of a man-god are sup- 
posed to be assimilated by the person who eats his 
flesh or drinks his blood. This was the idea of the 
early Christians concerning the Eucharist. In the 
holy food they assumed a real bestowal of heavenly 
gifts, a bodily self-communication of Christ, a mira- 
culous implanting of divine life. The partaking of 
the consecrated elements had no special relation to 
the forgiveness of sins ; but it strengthened faith 
and knowledge, and, especially, it was the guarantee 
of eternal life, because the body of Christ was 
eternal. The holy food was described as the ** medi- 
cine of immortality. 

SECTION 5. 

When savage and brutal emotions are stirred, in 
higher civilization, by war and quarrels, the canniba- 
listic disposition is developed again. Achilles told 
Hector that he wished he could eat him. Hekuba 
Expressed a wdsh that she could devour the liver of 
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Achilles. In 1564 the Turks executed Vishnevitzky, 
a brave Polish soldier who had made them much 
trouble. ♦They ate his heart. Dozy mentions a case 
at Elvira, in 890, in which women cast themselves on 
the corpse of a chief who had caused the death of their 
relatives, cut it in pieces, and ate it. The same 
author relates that Hind, the mother of Moavia, 
made for herself a necklace and bracelets of the 
noses and ears of Moslems killed at Ohod, and also 
that she cut open the corpse of an uncle of Mo- 
hammed, tore out the liver, and ate a piece of it. 
It is related of an Irish chief, of the twelfth century, 
that when his soldiers brought to him the head of 
a man whom he hated he tore the nostrils and lips 
with his teeth, in a most savage and inhuman 
manner. 

Reversion to cannibalism under a total lack of 
other food ought not to be noted. We have some 
historical cases, however, in which during famine 
people became so familiarized with cannibalism that 
their horror of it was overcome. Abdallatif men- 
tions a great famine in Egypt in the year 1 200, due 
to a failure of the inundation of the Nile. Resort 
was had to cannibalism to escape death. At first 
the civil authorities burned alive those who were 
detected, being moved by astonishment and horror. 
Later, those sentiments were not aroused. Men 
were seen to make ordinary meals of human flesh, 
to use it as a dainty, and to lay up provision of it. 
The usage, having been introduced, spread to all the 
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provinces. Then it ceased to cause surprise. People 
talked of it as an ordinary and indifferent thing. This 
indifference was due to habit and familiarity. This 
case shows that the horror of cannibalism is due to 
tradition in the mores. Diodorus says that the 
ancient Egyptians, during a famine, ate each other 
rather than any animal which they considered 
sacred. 


SECTION 6. 

If cannibalism began in the interest of the food 
supply, especially of meat, the wide ramifications of 
its relations are easily understood. While men were 
unable to cope with the great beasts cannibalism 
was a leading feature of social life, around which a 
great cluster of interests centered. Ideas were cul- 
tivated by it, and it became regulative and directive 
as to what ought to be done. The sentiments of 
kinship made it seem right and true that the nearest 
relatives should be eaten. Further deductions follow- 
ed, of which the cases given are illustrations. As 
to enemies, the contrary sentiments found place in 
connection with it. It combined directly- with ghost 
fear. The sacramental notion seems born of it. 
When the chase was sufficiently developed to give 
better food the taboo on human flesh seemed no 
more irrational than the other food taboos. Swans 
and peacocks were regarded as great dainties in the 
Middle Ages. We no longer eat them. Snakes 
are said to be good eating, but most of us would 
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find it hard to eat them. Yet why should they be 
more loathsome than frogs or eels? Shipwrecked 
people, <y besieged and famine-stricken people, have 
overcome the loathing for human flesh rather than 
die. Others have died because they could not over- 
come it, and have thus rendered the strongest 
testimony to the power of the mores. In general, 
the cases show that if men are hungry enough, or 
angry enough, they may return to cannibalism now. 
Our horror of cannibalism is due to a long and 
broad tradition, broken only by hearsay of some 
far-distant and extremely savage people who now 
practise it. Probably the popular opinion about it 
is that it is wicked. It is not forbidden by the 
rules of any religion, because it had been thrown 
out of the mores before any religion ** was founded. 



CHAPTER VII 

t 

SCAPEGOAT 

SECTION I. 

Men offer up human victims to their gods because 
they think that the gods are gratified by such of- 
ferings. In many cases the gods are supposed to 
have an appetite for human flesh or blood. The 
Fijian gods are described as "delighting in human 
flesh. Among the Ooryahs of India the priest, 
when offering a human sacrifice to the war-god Manick- 
soro, said to the god, "The sacrifice we now offer 
you must eat." But the human victim is not always, 
as has been erroneously supposed, intended to serve 
the god as a food-offering. The Tshi-speaking peoples 
of the Gold Coast, as Major Ellis observes, maintain 
that their gods require not only food, but attendants ; 
the ghosts of the human victims sacrificed to them 
are believed to pass at once into a condition of 
ghostly servitude to them, just as those sacrificed at 
the funerals of chiefs are believed to pass into a 
ghostly attendance. 

Moreover, an angry god may be appeased simply 
by the death of him or those who aroused his anger, 
or of some representative of the offending community, 
or of somebody belonging to the kin of the offender. 

Human beings are sacrificed not only to gods, 
but to dead men, in order to serve them as compani- 
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ons or servants, or to vivify their spirits, or to 
gratify their craving for revenge. From various 
quarters ^of the world we hear of the immolation of 
men for the service of the dead, the victims gene- 
rally being slaves, wives, or captives of war, or, 
sometimes, friends. This rite occurs or has occurred, 
more or less extensively, in Borneo and the Philip- 
pine Islands, in Melanesia and Polynesia, in many 
different parts of Africa, and among some American 
tribes. 

According to early notions, men require wives 
and servants not only during their life-time, but after 
their death. The surviving relatives want to satisfy 
their needs, out of affection or from fear of withhold- 
ing from the dead what belongs to them — their 
wives and their slaves. The destruction of innocent 
life seems justified by the low social standing of the 
victims and their subjection to their husbands or 
masters. However, with advancing civilization this 
sacrifice has a tendency to disappear, partly, perhaps, 
on account of a change of ideas as regards the state 
after death, but chiefly, I presume, because it becomes 
revolting to public feelings. It then dwindles into 
a survival. 

SECTION 2. 

The aspect of the subject with which we are here 
chiefly concerned is the use of the Dying God as a 
scapegoat to free his worshippers from the troubles 
of all sorts with which life on earth is beset. The 
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idea resolves itself into a simple confusion between 
the material and the immaterial, between the real 
possibility of transferring a physical load to other 
shoulders and the supposed possibility of transferring 
our bodily and mental ailments to another who will 
bear them for us. When we survey the history of 
this pathetic fallacy from its crude inception in savage- 
ry to its full development in the speculative theology 
of civilized nations, we cannot but wonder at the 
singular power which the human mind possesses of 
transmuting the leaden dross of superstition into a 
glittering semblance of gold. Certainly in nothing is 
this alchemy of thought more conspicuous than in 
the process which has refined the base and foolish 
custom of the scapegoat into the sublime conception 
^f a God who dies to take away the sins of the 
world. 

There is nothing to show that the men and wo- 
men, who in Mexico died cruel deaths in the character 
of gods and godesses, were regarded as scapegoats 
by their worshippers and executioners ; the intention 
of slaying them seems rather to have been to rein- 
force by a river of human blood the tide ot life 
which might else grow stagnant and stale in the 
veins of the deities. Hence the Aztec ritual, which 
prescribed the slaughter, the roasting alive, and the 
flaying of men and women in order that the gods 
might remain for ever young and strong, conforms 
to the general theory of deicide. On that theory 
death is a portal through which gods and men alike 
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must pass to escape the decrepitude of age and to 
attain the vigour of eternal youth. The conception 
may belaid to culminate in the Brahmanical doctrine 
that in the daily sacrifice the body of the Creator is 
broken anew for the salvation of the world. 

By no people does the custom of sacrificing the 
human representative of a god appear to have been 
observed so commonly and with so much solem- 
nity as by the Aztecs of ancient Mexico. With 
the ritual of these remarkable sacrifices we are well 
acquainted, for it has been fully described by the 
Spaniards who conquered Mexico in the sixteenth 
century, and whose curiosity was naturally excited 
by the discovery in this distant region of a barbar- 
ous and cruel religion which presented many curious 
points of analogy to the doctrine and ritual of their 
own church. ** They took a captive,” says the Jesuit 
Acosta, such as they thought good ; and afore 
they did sacrifice him unto their idols, they gave him 
the name of the idol, to whom he should be sacri- 
ficed, and apparelled him with the same ornaments 
like their idol, saying, that he did represent the same 
idol. And during the time that this representation 
lasted, which was for a year in some feasts, in others 
six months, and in others less, they reverenced and 
worshipped him in the same manner as the proper 
idol; and in the meantime he did eat, drink, and 
was merry. When he went through the streets, the 
people came forth to worship him, and every one 
brought him an alms, with children and sick folk, 
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that he might cure them, and bless them, suffering 
him to do all things at his pleasure, only he was 
accompanied with ten or twelve men lest hr should 
fly. And he sometimes sounded upon a small flute, 
that the people might prepare to worship him. The 
feast being come, and he grown fat, they killed him, 
opend him, and ate him, making a solemn sacrifice 
of him. 


SECTION 3. 

This general description of the custom may now 
be illustrated by particular examples. Thus at the 
festival called Toxcatl, the greatest festival of the 
Mexican year, a young man was annually sacrificed 
in the character of Tezcatlipoca, ** the god of gods,** 
after having been maintained and worshipped as that 
great deity in person for a whole year. According 
to the old Franciscan monk Sahagun, our best au- 
thority on the Aztec religion, the sacrifice of the 
human god fell at Easter or a few days later, so 
that, if he is right, it would correspond in date as 
well as in character to the Christian festival of the 
death and resurrection of the Redeemer. More exact- 
ly he tells us that the sacrifice took place on the 
first day of the fifth Aztec month, which according 
to him began on the twenty-third or twenty-seven- 
th day of April. However, according to other Spanish 
authorities of the sixteenth century the festival lasted 
from the ninth to the ninteenth day of May, and the 
sacrifice of the human victim in the character of the 
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god was performed on the last of these days. 

At this festival the great god died in the person 
of one Iwman representative and came to life again 
in the person of another, who was destined to enjoy 
the fatal honour of divinity for a year and to perish, 
like all his predecessors, at the end of it. The young 
man singled out for this high dignity was carefully 
chosen from among the captives on the ground of 
his personal beauty. He had to be of unblemished 
body, slim as a reed and straight as a pillar, neither 
too tall nor too short. If through high living he grew 
too fat, he was obliged to reduce himself by drink- 
ing salt water. And in order that he might behave 
in his lofty station with becoming grace and dignity 
he was carefully trained to comport himself like a 
gentleman of the first quality, to speak correctly and 
elegantly, to play the flute, to smoke cigars and to 
snuff at flowers with a dandified air. He was hon- 
ourably lodged in the temple where the nobles waited 
on him and paid him homage, bringing him meat 
and serving like a prince. The king himself saw to 
it that he was apparelled in gorgeous attire, for al- 
ready he esteemed him as a god. Eagle down was 
gummed to his head and white cock’s feathers were 
stuck in his hair, which drooped to his girdle. A 
wreath of flowers like roasted maize crowned his 
brows, and 5*^garland of the same flowers passed over 
his shoulders and under his arm-pits. Golden orna- 
ments hung from his nose, golden armlets adorned 
his arms, golden bells jingled on his legs at every 
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step he took ; earrings of turquoise dangled from fris 
cars, bracelets of turquoise bedecked his wrists; 
necklaces of shells encircled his neck and depended 
on his“ breast; he wore a mantle of network,- and 
round his middle a rich waist-cloth. When this be- 
jewelled exquisite lounged through the streets playing 
on his flute, puffing at a cigar, and smelling at a 
nosegay, the people whom he met threw themselves 
on the earth before him and prayed to him with sighs 
and tears, taking up the dust in their hands and 
putting it in their mouths in token of the deepest 
humiliation and subjection. Women came forth with 
children in their arms and presented them to him, 
saluting him as a god. For he passed for our Lord 
God ; the people acknowledged him as the Lord. All 
who thus worshipped him on his passage he saluted 
gravely and courteously. Lest he should flee, he was 
everywhere attended by a guard of eight pages in 
the royal livery, four of them with shaven crowns 
like the palace-slaves, and four of them with flowing 
locks of warriors ; and if he contrived to escape, the 
captain of the guard had to take his place as the 
representative of the god and to die in his stead. 
Twenty days before he was to die, his costume was 
changed, and four damsels, delicately nurtured and 
bearing the names of four goddesses — the Goddess of 
Flowers, the Goddess of the Young Maize, the God- 
dess Our Mother among the Water,” and the God- 
dess of Salt — were given to be his brides, and with 
them he consorted. During the last five days divine 
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honours were showered on the destined victim. The 
king remained in his palace while the whole court 
Went after the human god. Solemn banquets and 
dances followed each other in regular succession and 
at appointed places. 

On the last day the young man, attended by his 
wives and pages, embarked in a canoe covered with 
a royal canopy and was ferried across the lake to a 
spot where a little hill rose from the edge of the 
water. It was called the Mountain of Parting, be- 
cause here his wives bade him a last farewell. Then, 
accompanied only by his pages, he repaired to a 
small and lonely temple by the wayside. Like the 
Mexican temples in general, it was built in the form 
of a pyramid; and as the young man ascended the 
stairs he broke at every step one of the flutes on 
which he had played in the days of his glory. On 
reaching the summit he was seized and held down 
by the priests on his back upon a block of stone, 
while one of them cut open his breast, thrust his 
hand into the wound, and wrenching out his heart 
held it up in sacrifice to the sun. The body of the 
dead god was not, like the bodies of common vic- 
tims, sent rolling down the steps of the temple,* but 
was carried down to the foot, where the head was 
cut off and spitted on a pike. Such was the regular 
end of the man who personated the greatest god of 
the Mexican pantheon. 
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SECTION 4. . : • 

The honour of living for a short time in the character 
of a god and dying a violent death in tfre same 
capacity was not restricted to men in Mexico; Wo-* 
men were allowed, or rather compelled, to enjoy 
the glory and to share the doom as representatives 
of goddesses. Thus in the seventh month of their 
year, which corresponded roughly to June, the Aztecs 
celebrated a festival in honour of Huixtocihuatl, the 
Goddess of Salt. She was said to be a sister of 
the Rain Gods, but having quarrelled with them she 
was banished and driven to take up her abode in the 
salt water. Being of an ingenious turn of mind, she 
invented the process of extracting salt by means o( 
pans ; hence she was worshipped by all salt-makers 
as their patron goddess. Her garments were yellbw ; 
on her head she wore a mitre surmounted by bunclv* 
es of waving green plumes, which shone with greenish 
iridescent hues in the sun. Her robe and petticoats 
were embroidered with patterns simulating the waves 
of the sea. Golden ear-rings in the form of flowers 
dangled at her ears ; golden bells jingled at her 
ankles. In one hand she carried a round shield 
painted with the leaves of a certain plant and adorned 
with drooping fringes of parrots’ feathers ; in the other 
hand she carried a stout baton ending in a knob and ' 
bedecli^d with paper, artificial flowers, and feathery. 
For ten days before her festival a woman personated 
the goddess and wore her gorgeous costume. It was 
her duty during these days to lead the dances which 
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at this season were danced by the women and girls 
of the salt-makers. They danced, young, old, and 
children, ,in a ring, all holding a cord, their heads 
crowned with garlands of a fragrant flower and sing- 
ing airs in a shrill s6prano. In the middle of the 
ring danced the woman who represented the goddess, 
with her golden bells jingling at every step, brandi- 
shing her shield, and marking the time of the dance 
and song with her baton. On the last day, the eve 
of the festival, she had to dance at night without 
resting till break of day, when she was to die. Old 
women supported her in the weary task, and they all 
danced together, arm in arm. With her, too, danced 
the slaves who were to die with her in the morning. 
When the hour was come, they led her, still per- 
sonating the goddess, up the steps of the temple of 
Tlaloc, followed by doomed captives. Arrived at 
the summit of the pyramid, the butchery began with 
the captives, while woman stood looking on. Her 
turn being come, they threw her on her back on 
the block, and while five men held her down and 
tow others compressed her throat with a billet of 
wood or the sword of a sword-fish to prevent her 
from screaming, the priest cut open her breast with 
his knife, and thrusting his hand into the wound 
tore out her heart and flung it into a bowl. When 
all was over, the salt-makers who had witnessed the 
sacrifice went home to drink and make merry. 

In the eleventh Mexican montii, which correspond- 
ed to the latter part of August and the early part 
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of September, they celebrated a festival in honour 
of a goddess called the Mother of the Gods {Teieo 
innan) or Our Ancestress (Tod), or the He^^t of the 
Earth, and they sacrificed a woman clad in the cus- 
tume and ornaments of the goddess. She was a slave 
bought for the purpose by the guilds of physicians, 
surgeons, blood-letters, midwives, and fortune-tellers, 
who particularly worshipped this deity. When the 
poor wretch came forth decked in all the trappings 
of the goddess, the people, we are told, looked on 
her as equivalent to the Mother of the Gods herself 
and paid her as much honour and reverence as if 
she had indeed been that great divinity. For eight 
days they danced silently in four rows, if dance it 
could be called in which the dancers scarcely stirred 
their legs and bodies, but contented themselves with 
moving their hands, in which they held branches of 
blossoms, up and down in time to the tuck of drum. 
These dances began in the afternoon and lasted till 
the sun went down. No one might speak during 
their performance ; only some lively youths mimicked 
by a booming murmur of the lips the rub-a-dub of 
the drums. When the dances were over, the mcdi* 
cal women, young and old, divided themselves into 
two parties and engaged in a sham fight before the 
woman who acted the part of the Mother of the Gods^ 
This they did to divert her and keep her from being 
sad and shedding tears ; for if she wept, they deemed 
it an omen that many men would die in battle and 
many women in childbed. The fight between the 
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women consisted in throwing balls of moss, leaves, or 
flowers at each other; and she who personated the 
goddess ^d one of the parties to the attack* These 
mock battles lasted four days. 

After that they led the woman who was to die 
to the market-place, that she might bid it farewell ; 
and by way of doing so she scattered the flour of 
maize wherever she went. The priests then attended 
her to a building near the temple in which she was 
to be sacrificed. The knowledge of her doom was. 
kept from her as far as possible. The medical women 
and the midwives comforted her, saying, Be not 
cast down, sweetheart, this night thou shalt sleep 
with the king ; therefore rejoice.*' Then they put on 
her the ornaments of the goddess, and at midnight 
led her to the temple where she was to die. On 
the passage not a word was spoken, not a cough 
was heard; crowds were gathered to see her pass, 
but all kept a profound silence. Arrived at the 
summit of the temple she was hoisted on to the back 
of one priest, while another adroitly cut off her. head. 
The body, still warm, was skinned, and a tall robust 
young man clothed himself in the bleeding skin and 
so became in turn a living image of the goddess. 
One of the woman's thighs was flayed s^eparately, 
and the skin carried to another temple,^ Where a 
young man put it over his face as a mask and so 
personated the maize-goddess Cinteotl, daughter of 
the Mother of the Gods. . Meantime the other, clad 
in the rest of the woman's skin, hurried the steps 
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of the temple. The nobles and warriors Ikd before? 
him, carrying blood-stained besoms of couchgrass, 
but turned to look back at him from tim^ to time 
and smote upon their shields as if to bid him come 
on. He followed hard after them and all who saw 
that flight and pursuit quaked with fear. On arriv- 
ing at the foot of the temple of Huitzilopochtli, the 
man who wore the skin of the dead woman and 
personated the Mother of the Gods, lifted up his 
arms and stood like a cross before the image of the 
god ; this action he repeated four times. Then he 
joined the man who personated the maiz-goddess 
Cinteotl, and together they went slowly to the tem- 
ple of the Mother of the Gods, where the woman 
had been sacrificed. All this time it was night. 

Next morning at break of day the man who per- 
sonated the Mother of the Gods took up his post on 
the highest point of the temple ; there they decked 
him in all the gorgeous trappings of the goddess and 
set a splendid crown on his head. Then the captives 
were set in a row before him, and arrayed in all his 
finery he slaughtered four of them with his own 
hand : the rest he left to be butchered by the priests. 
A variety of ceremonies and dances followed. Among- 
st others, the blood of the human victims was 
collected^ in a bowl and set before the man who 
personated the Mother of the Gods. He dipped his 
finger into the blood and then sucked his bloody 
finger; and when he had. sucked it he bowed his 
head and uttered a dolorous groan, whereat the Indians 
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believed the earth itself shook and trembled, as did 
all who heard it. Finally the skin of the slain wo- 
man andtthe skin of her thigh were carried away and 
deposited separately at two towers, one of which 
stood on the border of the enemy’s country. 

SECTION 5. 

In the eighteenth and the last month of their year, 
which fell in January, the Mexicans held a festival 
in honour of the god of fire. Every fourth year the 
festival was celebrated on a grand scale by the 
sacrifice of a great many men and women, husbands 
and wives, who were dressed in the trappings of 
the fire-god and regarded as his living images. 
Bound hand and foot, they were thrown alive into 
a great furnace, and after roasting in it for a little 
were raked out of the fire before they were dead 
in order to allow the priest to cut the hearts out 
of their scorched, blistered, and still writhing bodies 
ill the usual way. The intention of the sacrifice 
probably was to maintain the Fire-god in full vigour, 
lest he should grow decrepit or even die of old age, 
and mankind should thus be deprived of his valuable 
services. The important object was attained by feed- 
ing the fire with live men, and women, who thus as 
it were poured a fresh stock of vital energy into the 
veins of the Fire-god and perhaps of his wife also. 
But they had to be raked out of the flames before 
they were dead ; for clearly it would never do to 
let them die in the fire, else the Fire-god whom 
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they personated would die also. For the same reason 
their hearts had to be torn from their bodies while 
they were still palpitating ; what use could rthe Fire- 
god make of human hearts that were burnt to cinders? 

This was the ordinary mode of sacrificing the 
human representatives of the Fire-god every fourth 
year. But in Quauhtitlan, a city distant four leagues 
from the city of Mexico, the custom was different. 
On the eve of the festival two women were beheaded 
on the altar of the temple and afterwards flayed, 
faces and all, and their thigh bones extracted. Next 
morning two men of high rank clothed themselves 
in the skins, including the skins of the women’s 
faces, which they put over their own ; and tlius ar- 
rayed and carrying in their hands the thigh bones 
of the victims they came down the steps of the temple 
roaring like wild beasts. A vast crowd of people 
had assembled to witness the spectacle, and when 
they saw the two men coming down the steps in 
the dripping skins, brandishing the bones, and bellow- 
ing like beasts, they were filled with fear and said, 
“ There come our gods ! ” Arrived at the foot of 
the staircase these human gods engaged in a dance, 
which they kept up for the rest of the day, never 
divesting themselves of the bloody skins till the 
festival was over. 

The rites described in the preceding pages suffice 
to prove that human sacrifices of the sort I suppose 
to have prevailed at Aricia were, as a matter of 
fact, systematically offered on a large scale by a 
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people whose level of culture was probably not in- 
ferior, if indeed it was not distinctly superior, to 
that occupied by the Italian races at the early period 
to which the origin of the Arician priesthood must 
be referred. The positive and indubitable evidence 
of the prevalence of such sacrifices in one part of 
the world may reasonably be allowed to strengthen 
the probability of their prevalence in places for which 
the evidence is less full and trustworthy. Taken all 
together, the facts which we have passed in review 
seem to show that the custom of killing men whom 
their worshippers regard as divine has prevailed in 
many parts of the world. 

SECTION 6. 

The conception of the dying and risen god was no 
new one in these regions above mentioned. All over 
Western Asia from time immemorial the mournful 
death and happy resurrection of a divine being appear 
to have been annually celebrated with alternate rites 
of bitter lamentation and exultant joy; and through 
the veil which mythic fancy has woven round this 
tragic figure we can still detect the features of those 
great yearly changes in earth and sky which, under 
all distinctions of race and religion, must always 
touch the natural human heart with alternate emo- 
tions of gladness and regret, because they exhibit 
on. the vastest scale open to our observation the 
mysterious struggle between life and death. But 
man has not always been willing to watch passively 
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this momentous conflict ; he has felt that he has too 
great a stake in its issue to stand by with folded 
hands while it is being fought out ; he Iws taken 
sides against the forces of death and decay — ^has 
flung into the trembling scale all the weight of his 
puny person, and has exulted in his fancied strength 
when the great balance has slowly inclined towards 
the side of life, little knowing that for all his strenu- 
ous efforts he can as little stir that balance by a 
hair's-breadth as can the primrose on a mossy bank 
in spring or the dead leaf blown by the chilly breath 
of autumn. 

Nowhere do these efforts, vain and pitiful, yet 
pathetic, appear to have been made more persistently 
and systematically than in Western Asia. In name 
they varied from place to place, but in substance 
they were all alike. A man, whom the fond imagina- 
tion of his worshippers invested with the attributes 
of a god, gave his life for the life of the W’orld ; after 
infusing from his own body a fresh current of vital 
energy into the stagnant veins of nature, he was cut 
off from among the living before his failing strength 
should initiate a universal decay, and his place was 
taken by another who played, like all his predeces- 
sors, the ever-recurring drama of the divine resurrec- 
tion and death. Such a drama, if our interpreta- 
tion of it is right, was the original story of Esther 
and Mordecai or, to^give them their old names, of 
Ishtar and Marduk. It was played in Babylonia, 
and from Babylonia the returning captives brought 
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it to Judaea, where it was acted, rather as an his- 
torical than a mythical piece, by players who, having 
to die irw grim earnest on a cross or gallows, were 
naturally drawn rather from the gaol than the green- 
room. 

A chain of causes which, because we cannot follow 
them, might in the loose language of daily life be 
called an ancient, determined that the part of the 
god in this annual play should be thrust upon 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom the enemies he had made 
in high places by his outspoken strictures were re- 
solved to put out of the way. They succeeded in 
ridding themselves of the popular and troublesome 
preacher; but the very step by which they fancied 
they had simultaneously stamped out his revolu- 
tionary doctrines contributed more than anything else 
they could have done to scatter them broadcast not 
only over Judaea but over Asia ; for it impressed 
upon what had been hitherto mainly an ethical 
mission the character of a divine revelation culmi- 
nating in the passion and death of the incarnate Son 
of a heavenly Father. In this form the story of the 
life and death of Jesus exerted an influence which 
it could never have had if the great teacher had 
died, as is commonly supposed, the death of a vulgar 
malefactor. It shed round the cross on Calvary a 
halo of divinity which multitudes saw and worshipped 
afar off; the blow struck on Golgotha set a thousand 
expectant strings vibrating in unison wherever men 
had heard the old, old story of the dying and risen 
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god. Every year, as another spring bloomed and 
another autumn faded across the earth, the field had 
been ploughed and sown and borne fruit pf a kind 
till it received that seed which was destined to spring 
up and overshadow the world. In the great army 
of martyrs who in many ages and in many lands, 
not in Asia only, have died a cruel death in the 
character of gods, the devout Christian will doubt- 
less discern types and forerunners of the coming 
Saviour — stars that heralded in the morning sky the 
advent of the Sun of Righteousness — earthen vessels 
wherein it pleased the divine wisdom to set before 
hungering souls the bread of heaven. The sceptic, 
on the other hand, with equal confidence, will reduce 
Jesus of Nazareth to the level of a multitude of 
other victims of a barbarous superstition, and will 
sec in him no more than a moral teacher, whom 
the fortunate accident of his execution invested with 
the crown, not merely of a martyr, but of a god. The 
divergence between these views is wide and deep. 
Which of them is the truer and will in the end 
prevail ? Time will decide the question of preva- 
lence, if not of truth. Yet we would fain believe 
that in this and in all things the old maxim will 
hold good — Magna esl veritas et prcevalebit, ^ « 
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ASCETICISM 

SECTION I. 

It is not to be expected that all the men in a so- 
ciety will react in the same way against the same 
experiences and observations. If they draw unani- 
mously the same conclusions from the same facts, 
that is such an unusual occurrence that their unanimity 
gives great weight to their opinion. In almost all 
cases they are thrown into parties by their different 
inferences from the same experiences and observa- 
tions. There is nothing about which they differ 
more than about amusement, pleasure, and happiness, 
and as to the degree in which pleasure is worth 
pursuing. Those who feel deceived by pleasure and 
duped by the pursuit of happiness revolt from it and 
denounce it. Inasmuch as others not yet dis- 
illusioned still pursue pleasure as the most obviously 
desirable good, there are two great parties who 
divide on fundamental notions of life policy. Two 
such parties, face to face, tend to exaggerate their 
distinctive doctrines and practices. Each party goes 
to extremes and excess. We have seen that at the 
beginning of the Christian era moral restraints were 
thrown aside and that all living men seemed to 
plunge into vice, luxury, and pleasure, so far as their 
means would allow. There were, however, a number 
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of sects and religions in the Greco-Roman world 
that held extremely pessimistic views as to the worth 
of human life and of those things which men care 
for most. They renounced the ordinary standards 
of welfare and happiness, and sought welfare and 
happiness in merely denying the popular standards. 
The old world philosophies no longer commanded 
faith, and they seemed to be rejected with active 
hatred, not with mere indifferent unbelief. The poor 
and those who were forced to live by self-denial 
joined tfiese sects of philosophy or religion. The 
age which saw extremes of luxury and vicious excess 
was also the age which saw great phenomena of 
ascetic philosophy and practice. Each school or tend- 
ency developed its own mores to treat the problems 
of life in its own way. An ascetic policy never is 
a primary product of the “ ways ** in which unreflect- 
ing men meet the facts of life. It is reflective and 
derived. It is a secondary stage of faith built on 
experience and reflection. It is, therefore, dogmatic. 
It must be sustained by faith in the fundamental 
pessimistic conviction. It never can be verified by 
experience. It purposely runs counter to all the 
sanctions which are possible in experience. If any 
one declares evil good and pain pleasure, he cannot 
find proof of ‘it in any experiment. The mores pro- 
duced out of asceticism are therefore peculiar and 
in many ways instructive. 
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SECTION 2. 

The Shinto religion of the Japanese is not essen- 
tially acetic religion ; it offers flesh and wine to its 
gods ; and it prescribes only such forms of selfdenial 
as ancient custom and decency require. Nevertheless, 
some of its votaries perform extraordinary austerities 
on special occasions, — austerities which always in- 
clude much cold-water bathing. But the most curious 
phase of this Shinto asceticism is represented by a 
custom once prevalent in remote districts. According 
to this custom a community yearly appoints one of 
its citizens to devote himself wholly to the gods on 
behalf of the rest. During the term of his consecra- 
tions this communal representative must separate 
from his family, must not approach women, must 
avoid all places, of amusement, must eat only food 
cooked with sacred fire, must abstain from wine, 
must bathe in fresh cold water several times a day, 
must repeat particular prayers at certain hours, and 
must keep vigil upon certain nights. When he has 
performed these duties of abstinence and purification 
for the specified time he becomes religiously free, 
and another man is then elected to take his place. 
The prosperity of the settlement is supposed to depend 
upon the exact observance by its representative of 
the diUties prescribed; should any public misfortune 
occur, he would be suspected of having broken his 
vows. Anciently,, in the case of a common misfor- 
tune, the representative was put to death. 
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SECTION 3. 

The great view points and the great world phifoso- 
phies are found logically at the end of a loi^g study 
of life, if anywhere. If one is found or adopted, it 
furnishes leading for the notions of ways to be em- 
ployed in all details of life. This is equally true if 
it is reached on a slight, superficial, or superstitious 
view of life. The ascetic philosophy produces con- 
tradiction and confusion in the acts of men, because 
some of them work for expediency and others for 
inexpedi^cy at the same time. 

Therefore also the mores, if they are affected by 
asceticism, are inconsistent and contradictory. Never- 
theless asceticism is only an aberration which starts 
from a highly virtuous motive. We must do what 
is right and virtuous because it is so. It is right and 
virtuous to fight sensuality in personal character and 
social action. The fight will often consist in acts 
which have no further relation to interests. By zeal 
the work of this fight absorbs more and more of life, 
and it may engage a large number assodatively. It 
becomes the great purpose by which mores are built. 
Then the notion of pleasing superior powers by self- 
inflicted pain is thrown out, and all the primitive 
superstition is eliminated. We find a vast network 
of mores, which may cliaractefize a generation or a 
society, 'wliich are due to the revolt against sensuality, 
either in the original purity of the revolt (which is 
very rare) or in some of its thousands of variations 
and combinations. 
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Especially in connection with food, drink, and sex 
the asceticism of one age becomes the virtue of 
another. ^ The ideas of temperance and moderation of 
one age are often clearly produced by previous ascetic 
usages. The definitions are all made by the limit. 
A stricter observance than the current custom is as- 
cetic, but it may become the custom and set the 
limit. Then it is only temperance. It is often im- 
possible to distinguish sharply between taboos which 
only impose respect for gods, temples, etc. (cleanli- 
ness, quiet, good clothing), and those wl;^ich are 
ascetic. When the ascetic temper and philosophy 
assumes control it easily degenerates into a mania. 
Acts are regarded as meritorious in proportion as 
they are painful, and they are pushed to greater and 
greater extravagances because what becomes familiar 
loses the subjective force from which the ascetic 
person wins self-satisfaction. Asceticism then be- 
comes a mental aberration and a practical negation 
of the instinct of self-preservation. It leads to insan- 
ity. If it takes a course against other persons, it 
explains the conduct of great inquisitors like Conrad 
of Marburg, 

SECTION 4. 

In India ascetic acts were supposed to produce 
not only holiness but also power, which might arise 
to superhuman degrees or even avail to overcome 
gods. Rohde finds that the theological ascetic moral- 
ity of the later history of Greece, which was not 
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a determination of the will in a given direction hut 
a mode of defending tlie soul from an external, jeyiJ^ 
influence which threatened to soil it, had its. ,fir3t 
impulse in the notion of the antagonism between 
soul and body, because that notion would cause the 
body to be regarded as a base constraint from which 
the soul Would need to be ‘‘purified/' The notion 
of the pure soul imprisoned in a material sensuaf 
body, and stained by the base appetites of the latter, 
was current amongst the Greeks for five centuries? 
before Christ. Hence the antagonism between the 
soul and the “body," the “flesh," or the “world.". 
The soul passed from one body to another, accord- 
ing to the Orphic sects, with intervals in which it 
underwent purification. In each incarnation it under^ 
went punishment for the misdeeds of the last previ\ 
ous existence. The soul is immortal. The soul , of 
the bad man goes on forever in reincarnations from 
which it cannot escape. The soul which is purified 
by the Orphic rites and Orphic mode of life is 
redeemed from this eternal round and returns : to 
God. Orpheus gives salvation by his rites, but it 
is a work of grace by the redeeming gods. Orpheus 
provides by his revelations and intercessions the way 
to salvation, and he who would walk in this way 
must carefully obey his ordinances. This is a. life 
which must be lived. It is not ritual only. ^ Her<>, 
asceticism comes in, for the thing to be renoupc^itj 
is not the error and faults of earthly life, but eartj^ly. 
life itself (worldliness). The man must turn away 
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fronti everything which would entangle him in the 
interests of mortal life and the appetites of the body. 
Rettunci^ion of meat food was one of the leading 
forms of this asceticism ; sex restraint was another. 
The rites do not free men from the touch of demons. 
They purify the soul from the unclean contact with 
the body and from the dominion of death. Mysticism 
is conjoined with this doctrine of purification. The 
soul came from God and seeks to return to him. 
It is released by the rites and practices from every- 
thing on earth, including morals, which are only 
petty attempts to deal with details, and therefore are 
of no interest to a soul which is released. The dead 
are led to the place of the dead. The Orphic priests 
described this ‘‘ intermediate state ** with graphic 
distinctness, surpassing that of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Probably this was the most popular, although 
not the most original, part of their teaching. The 
doctrine was not a folk notion ; it was " holy doct- 
rine" that there would be in Hades a judgment 
and a retribution. Then woe to him who had not 
been* purified in the Orphic orgies ! The Orphic 
sects also had a doctrine that the living, by the 
rites, could act upon the fate of deceased relatives 
int' the other world. These sects began in the 
sCdCnd half of the sixth century before Christ. We 
db not know the course or mCde by which they 
s^^edd. They formed close associations or conven- 
ticles to practice the cult of Dionysus. 
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The ascetic standards and doctrines passed into 
the mores of Christianity and so into the ^ mores of 
Christendom, both religious and civil. In the popular 
notion it was the taboos which constituted Chris- 
tianity, and those were the best Christians who 
construed the taboos on wealth, luxury, pleasure, 
and sex most extremely, and observed them most 
strictly. Such persons were supposed to be able 
to perform miracles. In the Middle Ages the cas- 
uists and theologians seemed never to tire of multi- 
plying distinctions and antitheses about sex. In 
fact their constant preoccupation with it was the worst 
departure from the reserve and dignity which are 
the first requirements in respect to it. A document 
of the extremest doctrine is Mali Meidenhad^ of the 
thirteenth century. The aim of the book is to per- 
suade women to renounce marriage. Marriage is 
servitude. God did not institute it. Adam and Eve 
introduced it by sin. Our flesh is our foe. Virgin- 
ity is heaven on earth. Happy wedlock is rare. 
Motherhood is painful. Family life is full of trials 
and quarrels. Virginity is not God’s command but 
his counsel. Marriage is only a concession. This 
was the orthdox doctrine of the time. Among the 
religious Jieroes of the age not a few were irresponsible 
from lack of food, lack of sleep, and the nervous 
exaltation which they forced upon themselves by 
ascetic practices. 

Those who did not practice asceticism accepted 
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its standards and applied them. A special case and 
onte of the most important was the admiration which 
was' rendered in the thirteenth century to the renun- 
ciation of property and the consequent high merit 
attributed to beggary for the two follwing centuries. 
The social consequences were so great that this view 
of poverty and beggary is perhaps the most impor- 
tant consequence in the history of the mores which 
go with the ascetic philosophy of life. 

All who were indifferent or hostile to the church 
and religion maintained the ascetic standards for 
ecclesiastics in their extremest form. All the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages contains scoffing at priests, 
monks, and friars. In part, they were scoffed at 
because they did not fulfill that measure of asceticism 
which the scoffers chose to require, and which the 
clerics taught and seemed bound to practice. 

If according to Christian standards virginity was 
the sole right rule and marriage was only a conces- 
sion, it might justly be argued that the clergy ought 
to live up to the real standard, not the conventional 
concession. This was the best argument for sacerdo- 
tal celibacy. It was well understood, and not 
disputed, that celibacy was a rule of the church and 
not an ordinance of Christ or the Gospel. It was 
an ascetic practice which was enjoined and enforced 
on the clergy. They never obeyed it. The rule 
produced sin and vice, and introduced moral discord 
and turpitude into the lives of thousands of the best 
men of the Middle Ages. In the baser days of the 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the current practice 
was a recognized violation of professed duty and 
virtue, under money penalties or penances, f. Yet the 
notion of celibacy for the clergy had been so estab- 
lished by discipline in the usage of priests and the 
mores of Christendom that a married priest was a 
disgusting and intolerable idea. At the same time 
usage had familiarized everybody with the concu- 
binage of priests, and all Christendom knew that popes 
had their bastards living with them in the Vatican, 
where they were married and dowered by their 
fathers as openly as might be done by princes in 
their palaces. The falsehood and hypocrisy caused 
deep moral corruption, aside from any judgment as 
to what constituted the error or its remedy. Pope 
Pius II was convinced that there were better reasons 
for revoking the celibacy of the clergy than there 
ever had been for imposing it, but he was not a 
man to put his convictions into effect. The effect 
on character of violation of an ascetic rule, acknow- 
ledged and professed,, was the same as that of viola- 
tion of one of the Ten Commandments. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
ascetic views and tastes were all gone, overwhelmed 
by the ideas and tastes of a period of commerce, 
wealth, productive power, materialism, and enjoy- 
ment. In the new age the pagan joy in living was 
revived. Objects of desire were wealth, luxury, 
beauty, pleasure, — all of which the ascetics scorned 
and cursed. The reaction was favorable to a devel- 
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dpment of sensuality and materialism ; also of 
att. Modern times have been made what they are 
by induste*y on rational lines of effort, with faith in 
the direct relation of effort to result. The aleatory 
element still remains, and it is still irrational, but 
the altitude of men towards it is changed. All the 
ground for asceticism is taken away. We work for 
what we want with courage, hope, and faith, and 
we enjoy the product as a right. If the luck goes 
against us, we try again. We are very much dis- 
inclined to any increase of pain or of fruitless labor. 
There is a great change in the mores of the entire 
modern society about the aleatory element. That 
change accounts for a great deal of the modern 
change of feeling about religion. 



CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSION : 

SOCIAL NATURE OF MORAL IDEAS 

SECTION I. 

Each comtimnity has its own moral standards and 
its own moral code. In every society there may be 
many individual variations from these standards and 
from the recognized code. Primarily this code is 
unwritten, but represents all those relationships of 
individuals which are usually designated as moral. 

We can say that ethical conduct arises from the 
interplay of the individual’s developing personality 
and the surrounding social conditions including social 
personalities. The factors in the development of the 
moral personality are the individual mind with its 
inherited instincts and tendencies, whatever these 
may be, the physical conditions in the midst of 
which he lives, and, most important of all, perhaps, 
the social atmosphere of habits, customs, ideals, in- 
stitutions, and sanctions prevailing where he lives. 
This act of moral consciousness is a means of select- 
ing the best in life. How important this selection 
is in the advance of the race may be determined by 
con.sidering the social choices. The ideals of life are 
determined by a process of exclusion of all those 
things which are improper and deleterious, and in- 
clusion of those which are supposed to be of the 
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highest advantage to the individual or the race. These 
ideals are ever present in all tribes and races where 
social consciousness has dawned and ever present in 
the individual in whom moral consciousness has ap- 
peared. 

SECTION 3. 

But the standards of right, the ideals of man and 
society, and the social choices perpetually change in 
the progress of social life. There has been an evolu- 
tion of morality. People feel differently and act 
differently towards each other from generation to 
generation. The notions of right and wrong changes 
from time to time. There are varying standards of 
morality, not only in different races, but in the same 
race, from age to age. The racial morality of the 
Sioux Indians is far different from the racial morality 
of the French nation. In the former, in order to 
preserve the tribe, instruction is given in the art of 
killing, hence the young brave is not worthy of the 
esteem of his fellows untill he wears one or more 
scalps in his belt. In the latter, legislation and civil 
justice backed by education and religion are the 
means of preservation, and the ideal type is the man 
of letters and diplomacy. If we were to follow, 
however, the history of the French people from the 
life of the Gauls to the present time, we should find 
a constantly changing standards, and especially a 
constant change in moral practice. Whatever im- 
pulses or feelings may occur to determine the action 
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of individuals there is always the social standard, by.' 
which to make measurements. Customs are estaht 
lished, the unwritten moral code, always in jvidcnce,, 
congeals into traditional usage, and, more than this, 
the statute laws founded on custom and usage appear. 
This is so evident that the influence of social 
environment on individual moral conduct is strongly 
marked. Whatever may be an individual’s feelings 
of right or wrong, his actions are influenced by the 
ethical standard, of the community, although in this 
there is a great difference between pure morality 
and conventionality. Many individuals act conven- 
tionally, while in their immost feelings they are 
inclined to act otherwise. There are cases in which 
morality become conventionality, when certain moral 
acts of the individual coincide with the form of social 
action. A person may feel that so far as his own 
conscience is concerned, he may indulge in certain 
practices without injury to his life or character. But 
if this interferes with the conventional forms of society 
so as to cause a confusion of social order and other- 
wise affect the relations of his fellow men in <a 
deleterious way, it may be considered immoral. 

SECTION 3. 

The law of struggle for survival has always shadow* 
ed the individual existence and happiness of man; 
From the very beginning he has been obliged to 
struggle against. the forces of nature for existence.^ 
His physical environment has to be subdued in order 
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to^ * pcmiit him to exist. When he can not subor- 
dinate natural forces to his own life, he finds it neces- 
sary to ajjapt his life to meet their conditions. But 
in eveiy instance it is only a method of struggle for 
mastery, for the purpose of survival, which charac- 
terizes his work. Truly, effort, — persistent effort,— 
has made man. Nor has his effort been confined to 
the mastery of the forces of nature ; he struggles also 
with his fellows for supremacy. Indeed, frequently 
this struggle has been for life itself, few of the great 
mass being able to survive. Egoism has charac- 
terized man’s early struggle, and his life has ever 
been influenced by it. 

While egoism predominated in the early or primi- 
tive history of man, altruism, at first a faint tremulous 
line of conduct, has attracted his course of life, 
growing stronger and more universal, exercising an 
ever widening influence. Side by side then have 
existed the struggle of man for his own existence 
and his struggle for the existence of his fellows. The 
former was at first relatively the stronger, but the 
latter gradually developed and overshadowed it, until 
today altruism, or interest in the welfare and happi- 
ness of others, has become an essential part of our 
modern social life in ever widening circles. Self- 
interest has been supplemented by social interest. 
Therefore, while we consider the evolution of man 
through his individual struggle for existence it must 
be remembered that his power to associate and to 
defend mutual human rights and interest has been 
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the primary means of his mastery of the beasts of the 
fields and the powers of nature. Without this associa- 
tion man must have been overwhelmed an^ become 
an extinct species. Hence altruism has been a factor 
in the evolution of human society, and it now is as 
much a part of the general scheme of the struggle 
for existence, as is egoism, and its course of develop- 
ment has been continuous from the minute beginnings 
of simple society to the complexity of modern life. 

However, society as a whole sympathizes with t\\€ 
individual, for no man can suffer without the sympa- 
thy and attention of the group. No man’s life is 
abused or destroyed without his cause being espoused 
by a large part of the community. This altruistic 
motive is interwoven with the entire social life. 
There must be a harmony of social and individual 
interests. On the one hand, the individual must 
meet all social requirements. On the other hand, 
society must give the individual opportunity for his 
own developement and survival. The proper balanc- 
ing of these two interests determines the lines along 
which our modern social practices run. The harmony 
of individual and social interests is the essential 
characteristic of a perfect society* 

SECTION 4. 

So long as relations between men are . governed 
by social sanctions or social disapprovals, w^ call 
the code of these sanctions and disapprovals ethics 
or morals. When, however, the political organization 
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undertakes to establish these relations with civil sanc- 
tions, then we have a legal code and a standard or 
code of justice. In other words civil justice is ethical 
relations sanctioned by the state. In the sense of 
unsocialized adjustment of differences to the advantage 
of the strong, ** natural'' justice always exists until 
the conflict of interests has been adjusted and the 
strong has been curbed by the gentle but none the 
less effective methods of social control, in the interests 
of society. 

The transition from natural to civil justice was 
very gradual. It came about primarily through the 
widening influences of sympathy. The growth of 
intelligence and all the social machinery greatly 
aided. Correct conduct is obtained not by sympathy 
alone, but through regulation by the intellect. The 
growing intelligence perceives the economic loss of 
a long-standing injustice like slavery, or the deg- 
radation of woman. “ Natural " justice regards not 
the sufferings of individuals nor the consequences 
of predatory activity. It is only through sympathy 
and intelligence that these can be observed ^ Not only 
the consideration of the consequence of actions, but 
the knowledge of what can be accomplished and what 
cannot, leads to restraint, to preservation of the 
group for the sake of preservation of the individual. 
For example, if it be observed that under a state 
of anarchy the social group is in danger of extinc- 
tion, civil justice will prevail to regulate the rights 
and' duties of the members of the community. This 
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intelligence and appreciation of results gradually 
restricts the acquisitive powers and brings about a 
social harmony. Out of the struggle foiv survival 
comes the establishment of civil law ; out of the 
natural struggle of the savage for his own existence 
comes the civil regulation for the preservation and 
prosperity of the individual and society. Moreover, 
the development of social bonds, the refinement of 
feelings and tastes destroys the possibility of enjoy- 
ment of former activities and creates a demand for 
new satisfactions which can be satisfied only by the 
establishment of justice. 

In the long run, however, when each is seeking 
to conserve the best interests of the whole, individual 
interests will ultimately be protected. Yet, in the 
application of civil justice to society, survivals of the 
old savagery, that is, of natural justice, constantly 
manifest themselves. For instance, there is a tend- 
ency to evade laws, both moral and civil, as the 
pressure of social usage increases and causes the 
morally weak to disobey the will of the majority. 
Thus the morally weak become criminals. Things 
that were formerly allowed are, now forbidden be- 
cause the complexity of social life necessitates the 
more exact observance of individual conduct. This 
causes the. non-socially inclined to resist or evade 
the law. Hence in the development of society the 
line of criminality constantly rises to include more 
and more of those who in a previous stage of social 
evolution would not have been considered criminal. 
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However, there is less of the action of brute force 
than for4?ierly and more resort to cunning. The 
struggle is for domination rather than for mere sur- 
vival. Domination gradually becomes intellectual 
rather than physical. The mental struggle for su- 
premacy goes on in spite of the repression of violent 
measures. This process is observed most frequently 
today in trade and commerce where competition in 
the acquisition of wealth is keen, where each man 
strives to get ahead of the other. Many of the 
practices of modern business are questionable when 
measured by the ethical standard of the times. It 
is only through a government seeking justice to all, 
which has formulated moral principles into laws, 
that individuls may be protected from the evils of 
this latter-day cunning. 

But, after all, the practical application of ethical 
principles to all the affairs and relations of life, and 
the legal punishment of any lapse from these prin- 
ciples, in short, the establishment of justice, is the 
chief aim of government, and its duty will not be 
completed until it offers protection to all in the in- 
diistrial world and represses the predatory habits of 
man in the acquisition of wealth. Industrial or 
economic justice is as essential to the happiness of 
mankind as political justice, and at present of more 
vital consequence. For we live today in the last 
period of a great reform movement which began in 
the Renaissance, when the right of independent 
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thought was declared. It continued in the Refor- 
mation which secured freedom of religious belief. 
It led on to political revolution and political liberty. 
Now we are engaged in the fourth phase of the 
struggle, the phase of industrial liberty. In this will 
come the final triumph of ethical society. 
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